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T would be a very great pity indeed were this exhibition to 
follow in the wake of certain others, and lose some of the 
popularity it has now enjoyed for over a quarter of a 
century. There is no more practical show held in Great 
Britain, and it has had a very great effect on breeding, 

particularly since the introduction of milk and butter tests. For 
the influence of shows in so many directions has been merely 
towards the glorification of points, so that the exhibition animal 
is in many cases quite distinct in kind from that intended for 
dairy farm use. This we regard as sheer misfortune. Unless 
the judges favour the type that is in reality most serviceable, 
these exhibitions lose nine-tenths of their value. But any 
tendency towards this is checked when side by side with the 
judging by inspection there is also what we may call judging 
with a milk-pail and a churn. Obviously if the two deviated to 
any great extent, it would be the theoretical “ point’ that would 
have to give way. The sound judge of cattle is he who is able 
to tell most exactly how a certain type is likely to turn out at the 
dairy farm or the butcher’s. So-called beauty here is nothing 
unless it also means practical utility. No doubt the objection 
has been and may again be urged, that the milking test is not 
an absolutely sure criterion. Animals differ in temperament, 
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and there are some never seen at their best amid the changed 
conditions and excitement of a show. They do not give their 
usual quantity of milk, and it may not be of the usual quality. 
Others are more phlegmatic in disposition, and do not seem to 
heed what goes on around them. This to some extent disturbs 
the justice of the test, but it is extremely easy to exaggerate the 
effect. At any rate, it does not impose upon the practical farmer. 
If he is as methodical as he should be, he is well aware of the 
character and bulk of milk usually given by his cow, atid should 
she fall short, though it may cost him a prize, he has the con- 
solation of knowing that it was deserved. On the other hand, 
should he have the misfortune to own inferior beasts, the milking 
trials supply him with a standard to aim at. 

This is no mere guess at what might, should, or would 
happen, but a description of what has actually taken place. We 
know farmers who have in the early period of their lives never 
attempted to measure the produce of their cows and keep a daily 
record of it, but who after attending a few shows at which 
milking trials were conducted have gone home and instituted a 
system of keeping the yield. ‘‘ The roan gives so many gallons,” 
you will hear them saying, “ but it is still a bit short of what she 
should do,” and if here a one and there a one does that the result 
is satisfactory. Farmers are not a changeableset of people, and 
there is no royal road for teaching them a sudden change of 
habits. The only schoolmaster whose authority they recognise is 
experience. Let it be demonstrated that out of a certain method 
additional profit can be made, and its adoption is only a matter 
of time. It is the same with the breeds of cattle. Twenty years 
or so ago books were stuffed with theories as to the best, but the 
‘armer comes to the show and sees with his own eyes which of 
them really answer to the conditions. Ayrshires, for instance, 
used to be continually cracked up, but this year, like its 
predecessors, has shown that the praise is not properly based on 
experience. The numbers continually diminish, and the quality 
does not improve—facts that demonstrate that the English 
farmer does not find them adequate to his purpose. In the case of 
Kerries and Dexters something closely akin to this has happened. 
A few years ago these miniature shorthorns, as they have been 
called, became very fashionable, and were greatly extolled by 
certain enthusiasts. In point of fact, they are admirable cattle, 
and in their proper place not to be beaten. That place, however, 
is not in a dairy herd, but in the paddock or park of someone 
who has other than commercial views of milk-selling in view. 
So fashion cannot really popularise them, and the entries are 
diminishing in number. 

On the other hand, the shorthorns hold their own well. 
They are still the typical English cow, and their popularity is 
plainly due to the determination of the farmer to cling to a 
general purpose cow, one that will do for the butcher when her 
milking career is ended. Where this is the main object, no 
better breed exists. Yet we doubt if the ideal is likely to last. 
Cheap foreign and colonial meat renders it increasingly difficult 
to sell English beef unless it be of the very first quality. To 
get that, breeding and feeding must all be done with an eye to 
beef and nothing else, and to carry the beef you must have big 
bones and framework. It is very significant that Jerseys and 
Guernseys are almost as popular as shorthorns. There is no 
doubt that since the new standard came into operation many 
dairy farmers have met its requirements by purchasing a Channel 
Island cow or two, and by adding their richer milk to that of poorer 
quality from shorthorns. But prolonged experience has also been 
in favour of these cattle. At first they were little more than a fad of 
the well-to-doamateur, and the farmer looked upon themas luxuries 
for the mansion, but not for him. He has learned, or is learning, 
however, that here is really a breed of milk cows. They are not 
made to carry beef, and can by no flight of imagination be 
reckoned dual purpose cows. They have not the frames for 
beef. Yet if quality in milk be sought for, or butter-making be 
an object, nothing can beat them, and every year makes it clearer 
that the salvation of the British farmer lies in making his 
products better than those of any other country. It follows, 
then, that on a farm suited to fattening beasts for the market it 
would be difficult indeed to find anything better than the short- 
horn; perhaps, too, it holds pride of place where milk-selling is 
the main pursuit and quantity is looked to more than anything 
else, but for purely dairy purposes the Channel Island cow 
appears destined to come more and more into favour. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


HE portrait which appears on our front page this week is 
of considerable interest, since it is that of the Archduchess 
Elizabeth Marie, only child of the late-Crown Prince Rudolph 
and Princess Stephanie, and consequently grand-daughter of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. She is about to make a morganatic 
marriage with Prince Otto von Windischgratz, who is the head 
of an ancient family. On another page is reproduced a portrait 
(which has been exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's 
Exhibition) of Prince George of Teck. 
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T present there seems every reason to hope that the 
natural successor of the late Ameer of Afghanistan, 
Habibullah Khan, the eldest son, will be accepted 
by the Afghans as their ruler without trouble, and 
that he will continue the friendly policy towards 


us of his father. We have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that our Government had the prudence not to consent to the 
late Ameer’s expressed wish that we should formally recognise 
the title of his successor during his own lifetime, for such recogni- 
tion would have virtually bound us to support his claim to the 
throne by arms, if it were to be challenged. As it is, our hands 
are free, and under the unhappy circumstances that keep so large 
a British force in South Africa it is eminently fortunate that this 
should be so. It is not impossible still that trouble may arise, 
and that Russia may deem the opportunity a good one for 
extending her influence in that State, which is a buffer between 
her territories and our Indian Empire ; but there seems no special 
reason for apprehending any such developments at present. 





Of course the war is not progressing to its end as quickly 
as we should wish, but it is progressing. Every action that is 
fought, every march of a mobile column, brings the end nearer ; 
and if we have to regret that the march of columns and events is 
not more rapid, we yet have the consolation of feeling that each 
move is in the right direction. Lord Roberts has assured the 
nation that the best endeavours are being made to hasten the 
end, and it hardly is to be thought that those who cavil at 
Ministers still being on holiday can deem that they would not 
return to their posts with a willing zeal if they thought that by 
so doing they could save the life of a soldier or a day of 
prolonged hostilities. Ministers must be deemed, even by the 
Opposition, to be human, and if their capacity is ‘no less finite 
than their hearts are human we have still to ask where the 
Opposition or the cavillers will find us Ministers who have 
given assurance of capacity that is less limited. It is possible 
to divide the cavillers themselves into two classes—those whose 
position gives them a certain right to cavil, and those that hold 
no such position. Sir Redvers Buller’s position no doubt gives 
him a special right to resent criticism that is not pertinent ; 
nevertheless, the best friends of that courageous and hardly-tried 
soldier will be sceptical of the wisdom that prompted his much- 
discussed speech. Mr. Brodrick has joined his assurances to 
those of Lord Roberts that all that can be done is being done, 
and with that it appears that we must rest contented and possess 
our souls with such patience as we can command, 





Very astonishing to us must seem the report of a correspon- 
dent to the Morning Post to the effect that many of the Boer 
residents and prisoners in Pretoria even now are firmly convinced 
that the Boers ultimately will win in the war—if war it still is to 
be called—in South Africa. Such statements make us rub our 
eyes, and ask ourselves whether we can be troubled with some 
mental ophthalmia which makes us see facts otherwise than as 
they are. Yet with our best endeavours to take impartial views, 
and even to look at the course of events through Boer spectacles, 
it is very hard for us to conceive how a hard-headed people in 
their sober senses really can hold these opinions. 





There was much common-sense in the Temperance speech 
delivered by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham last Monday, and 
It was quite clear from bias of any kind. He pointed out that 
during his own lifetime the old drinking habits of this country 
have been greatly modified, and he might have added the still 
better sign that the generation of young men shows far less signs 
of caring for intoxication as a pleasure. It is not, perhaps, 
that they are either better or worse, but the number of other 
pastimes has increased; it is not considered fashionable or in 
“good form” to get drunk, and modern conditions tend to make 
the boy older in a sense than he used to be at the same age. 
Before reaching his majority it is probable that he knows more, 
has gone through more, and from his very games has learned 
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more self-control, than his father had done at the same age. 
We do not claim that all the merit is on one side, and, indeed, 
the too-early-matured youth of to-day appears to be no very 
great improvement on his ancestors, but among his weaknesses 
any great love of drink is not to be numbered. Time is all on 
the side of temperance, and sobriety is in the way of coming to 
be a national habit. 

If this be all even approximately true, Mr. Chamberlain 
is absolutely right in protesting against any attempt to force 
the pace by adopting what are cal'ed strong measures. Social 
reform proceeds by degrees, and the great mass of public 
opinion is opposed to whatever is harsh, bigoted, intolerant, or 
unjust. That is'why the uncompromising teetotaller fails. As 
Carlyle once said, laws are not made by Parliament, but in 
the minds of men, and then the passing of an Act is but the 
official registration. Thus it is useless to draw up drastic 
measures till people have been fully educated up to them. 
Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain advised his hearers to keep an 
open mind in regard to all experiments, and particularly in 
regard to the Public House Trust Scheme associated with the 
name of Earl Grey. In this we have an intelligent effort to 
give to our citizens the means of controlling their own public- 
houses and of doing away with some evils of the present licensing 
system. It is not at all a prohibitive measure. Earl Grey 
quite recognises that you cannot reform a drunkard by passing 
an Act of Parliament, but it is possible to make the better way 
easier to him. At any rate, we owe it to ourselves to study this 
experiment as intelligent spectators. 





Since the time when a party of Scotch deputationists, in 
answer to their request that a day of fasting and prayer should be 
held for the removal of fever, were told ‘‘ to mind their drains,” 
religious humiliation has not been regarded as any certain cure 
for misfortune. Canon Henson therefore has done well to 
protest at the very beginning against the childish proposal that a 
day of national humiliation should be held on account of the 
prolonged operations in South Africa. The mere suggestion, as 
he says, implies ‘notions about the moral government of the 
Universe which are properly obsolete.” If there is culpable 
slackness in South Africa, and we are pretty well assured 
there is none, the way to improve the situation is evidently to 
apply a little stimulation to the generals or the Government 
under whose orders they act. Canon Henson almost sardonically 
observes that, “if indeed a day of humiliation were at all 
becoming, I should incline to assign as its occasion not the 
magnitude and duration of our military efforts, but our shameful 
and shameless neglect of the suffering and devoted loyalists of 
South Africa.” This is a very effectual turning of the tables, and 
shows that to introduce political opinion into religion never can 
end in aught but strife and confusion, 

The representations made on behalf of inhabitants of Leyton 
for the Corporation to do something towards the purification 
of Epping Forest ought not to be allowed to pass without 
attention. During recent years the population along the verge 
of the forest, that is, about Leyton, Leytonstone, Walthamstow, 
Wanstead, and so on, has enormously increased. Mostly it is a 
poor population, and at least one part of it is credited with 
harbouring all those inhabitants of the ‘ Jago’’ who were 
expatriated from the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, Certain 
forms of disorder are inseparable from these crowds, and will 
be as long as humanity continues the same. Recently very 
disagreeable stories have been current about what goes on in the 
parts of the forest very near to the crowded quarters, and it 
would be a great advantage if the City could appoint a greater 
number of keepers or get the places patrolled by policemen. 
Only a very small section of Epping Forest is at all affected in 
this way. The most beautiful portions are never visited by the 
undesirables, and the deer, the squirrels, and the jays have it all 


their own way. The polluted and trampled parts are only those 


lying adjacent to Walthamstow and Leyton. 





Mr. Buxton, in his very charming guide to the Forest, 
has pointed out with great truth that it is least visited at the two 
periods of the year when it is at its best. The first of these is 
in May, when the nightingale and the cuckoo have come and 
millions of budding flowers break upon the richly varied forest 
trees. The other is the present time, October. Not yet has 
autumn given the leaves their full glory of colour. They are 
only being browned a little, except on the more tender species of 
trees, which already exhibit the million tints of decay. And there 
is just a suspicion of winter in the ruddy glow of the haws now 
beginning to show more than the leaves, but probably this is the 
very happiest time for those true forest folk, the abounding wild 
animals. Below the beeches the ground is strewn with mast, 
that never gets exhausted in the hardest winter, but remains a 
store of food alike to the tall deer and the dormouse, Millions 
of acorns have fallen from the oaks, and the crab-apples show 
plenty of food, harsh to us, but evidently regarded as a titbit by 
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certain portions of the dumb world. It would indeed be a dumb 
world were it not for the deer that at this season may be heard 
belling, for autumn is the time of their courtsuip. 





That Johann Most has been sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment in New York for the use of seditious language is to 
be welcomed as a sign that America is waking up to a sense of the 
criminality of Anarchism. Anglo-Saxons appear to be born with 
a love of freedom of speech that they find it difficult to subdue, and 
in the United States as in Great Britain there is a very strong 
reluctance to interfere with the propagation of opinion. Our theory 
has generally been that plenty of air and daylight are the best of 
cures for all sorts of insane, morbid forms of thought. But this 
can be carried too far. It has been seen that the preacher of 
Anarchist doctrines produces effects far beyond his immediate 
hearers, and his words, caught up by some fanatic of mean intellect, 
are applied with brutal literalness. The case of Most is a very 
flagrant one, as on the morrow following President McKinley’s 
assassination he printed the comment for which he is now incar- 
cerated. The general opinion will be that, if anything, he escapes 
too lightly. If the advocacy of reform by murder is to be checked, 
it will only be by the formulation and application of laws more 
severe than those now in force. 





We have much pleasure in reproducing for our readers this 
week a picture of the Commonwealth flag of Australia. It has 
been prepared with great elaboration. No fewer than 30,000 
designs were sent in to the committee appointed to decide, 
and the result was made known by the Prime Minister on 
September 3rd at the opening of the Exhibition of Designs in 
Melbourne by Lady Hopetoun. The most curious circumstance 
was that the prize of £150 had to be divided equally among five 
competitors who had sent in designs that were practically 
identical. The intention is very well described by the judges, 
who said: ‘‘ Our desire has been to give to the people of our 
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THE FLAG OF THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. 


new-born nation a flag that would be endearing and lasting in 
its effect.” The symbolism expressed on this federal flag is so 
clear and simple that explanation would be superfluous. 





At the last meeting of the Local Executive Committee for 
the King Alfred Commemoration at Winchester, the Mayor 
stated that after all the expenses had been paid there would 
remain a surplus of the money subscribed for the Millenary 
Celebrations. This was a pleasing piece of information for those 
who undertook the work, and is not a usual result, as often the 
weight is in the opposite scale and more money has to be 
collected to restore the balance. The Mayor remarked that as 
the money had been given for the Commemoration, it must not 
be diverted from that object, and he felt that the fittest use that 
could be made of it would be to form the nucleus of a fund to be 
devoted td the raising of the old Saxon ship which lies 
embedded in the Hamble River. The suggestion met with the 
full approval of all the members. 


This old Ship was discovered in the year 1874, above the 
Burlesdon Bridge, by Mr. G. F. Crawshay. It is only visible at 
very low tides during the year, and is so much covered with mud 
that it will need careful removal. Tradition says that it was a 
boat which went down in a battle between Alfred and the Danes 
in the year 877. An examination as far as possible has been 
made by the Society of Antiquaries, and the report given by 
them is that in all probability the boat belonged to King Alfred’s 
time, and would be an interesting relic to preserve. The boat is 
an unusually-large one for a- vessel of that day, being 13oft. in 
length, 4oft. beam, and about 12ft.in depth. The side planks 
were thick and strong, and very carefully riveted. A portion 
of them was detached from the submerged framework, and 
preserved in the Winchester Museum. It is doubtful as to 
which nation, Danish or English, was the builder, as either may 
have taken refuge in or been pursued into the mouth of the river 
Hamble, which empties itself mto Southampton Water, and must 
have been a good harbour for ships. There were many sea 
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fights between the fierce Danes and the English in Alfred's time, 
when England for the first time became an armed Naval Power, 
and in one of these no doubt this ship went down. The old 
people of the district say that there was a figure-head in the form 
of a griffin at the end of the boat in their early days, but it was 
wrenched off and taken away to adorn acott ge. This has now 
disappeared. When, raised from its mud surroundings, the hope 
is that marks may be found which may lead to its identification 
as of English or foreign manufacture, and in either case it 
cannot fail to be of great interest both to the inhabitants of 
Winchester and those who visit the ancient city. 





Two items of news reported lately show that even in regard 
to the life history of the elephant the last word has not yet been 
said. The original centre from, which the race spread in pre- 
historic times has never been known. There are fossil elephants 
in Siberia, England, India, and North and South America. But 
there was no evidence of where the “‘ undescended great original ” 
first shook the crust of the prehistoric earth in its tramplings 
millions of years ago in the abysses of geological time. It is 
now found that the oldest remains of prehistoric elephants exist 
in Egypt, in the Fayum, which was perhaps the “centre of 
dispersion” of the race. Modern elephants are popularly 
believed not to breed in captivity. That is the case in India, 
where the supply is always maintained by catching wild ones, 
though in Burma tame females breed with wild males. A 
correspondent of the Standard now states that the Government 
elephants kept in the Burmese Karen States breed regularly and 
produce calves, both parents being domesticated animals. 





A corres»ondent sends some interesting notes on the 
breeding of the osprey in Scotland, and the increase of the 
peregrine and raven in Yorkshire. The places are not given 
here, as the egg-collector is not yet an extinct species. The 
ospreys have reoccupied a third lake eyrie, of which only two 
survived a few years ago. They nested in 1898, and have 
continued to do so on a crag over the loch. On one of the 
famous ‘scars’? in Craven, in Yorkshire, both peregrines and 
ravens are nesting. A gentleman in the neighbourhood, with 
more than the usual energy even of keen naturalists, has suc- 
ceeded in restoring these two birds to three or four other 
localities by an ingenious method. For some years he has 
taken an egg from the eyrie, on a certain crag where the peregrine 
has built from time immemorial, and put it in a kestrels’ nest. 
In two instances the young peregrine has been brought up, and 
has secured a mate and gone back to nest in the same n igh- 
bourhood next spring, and the same result has occurred. 


An accidental dog-bite is rather a rare occurrence, though 
everyone whose dog bites someone else is always ready to swear 
that it was “only in play.’”’ But the mishap to Lord Henry 
Nevill, Master of the Eridge Foxhounds, was clearly not 
intended by the animal. Lord Henry was holding up a dead 
fox, just killed and hardly broken into, and an eager young 
hound jumped up, snatched at Reynard’s carcase, and bit the 
hand which held it. The bite of a foxhound is probably about 
the most severe inflicted by any class of dog, except possibly the 
modern large bull-terrier. The snap of a greyhound is nothing 
to it, and probably only the wild Cape dog, which at a single 
snatch will disembowel a large antelope, can rival its power with 
teeth and jaws. Viscount Ebrington, writing of the Exmoor 
pack, says: ‘“‘A great 25-inch hound makes a terrible hole with 
his teeth, and I am sure it is misplaced humanity to let a deer 
go, whatever its age or sex, if it has been the least mauled.” 
In some cases the bites never heal. 





A lovely shooting story enlivened the always cheerful pages 
of the Suffolk Magazine recently, and deserves notice now that 
covert shooting is beginning. The contributor was the Hon. E. 
Henniker, the scene’ a big osier-bed at Thornham Hall, with a 
small hill above. The speakers, in broad Suffolk of course, were 
the keeper (on the hill) and a beater in the osiers. This is the 
simple record of their talk. Keeper shouts: ‘Ha’ yow sin 
Bob?” Answer: “I can’t hare what yow sa’.” Keeper: ‘ Ha’ 
yow sin Bob?” Answer: ‘I can’t hare what yowsa’.” Keeper 


(yells): ‘* Ha’ yow sin Bob?” Answer: ‘No. Ha’ yow?” 





In a recent letter to the Scotsman on the subject of the 
decrease of the fish, herring always excepted, about our coasts, 
Mr. H. H. Almond revives the suggestion of a conference of all 
the Western Powers that have common interests in this question, 
that is becoming a serious one for them all. Mr. Almond is 
commenting particularly upon the absence of fish in the Minch, 
and confirming, from his own experience, the statement recently 
issued by the crofter fishermen of Lewis that the fish are on the 
verge of extermination in those waters. He hesitates to ascribe 
this directly to the trawling, although he cites the significant fact 
that the white fish have disappeared from certain banks in the 
vicinity of Loch Inver at the same time that trawlers have been 
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at work quite close in shore. The remedy, however, that the 
Lewis fishermen suggest, namely, the closing of the Minch, is 
not, as Mr. Almond very rightly points out, at all adequate, 
because it is only competent for us to exclude our own British 
boats from anything outside the three-mile limit, and it is this 
consideration that leads up to the notion, not altogether novel, 
of a joint commission of the Western Powers who are interested 
to take steps for the preservation of the fish. It is too bad, in the 
meantime, that the authorities should pay no attention to the 
complaints of private individuals who give information of illegal 
trawling. It is thus that the Stoer lighthouse people assured Mr.. 
Almond they would be treated if they did give information, and 
he appears to think their statement is well founded. But if 
true, then pity ‘tis tis true. They said they would be “ snubbed 
for going outside their duties.” 





Nevertheless it is greatly to be feared that even with the most 
patriotic sentiments in the world we cannot claim that our own 


HE results of the meeting 
held at Stonehenge last 
March to discuss the ques- 
tion of the best and wisest 
steps to be taken to ensure 
the safe keeping and future preservation 
of Stonehenge are well known. The 
advice given by the representatives of 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments, and the Wiltshire Archzologi- 
cal Society was, briefly, as follows: To 
fence the circle in, enclosing as large an 
area as possible, so as not to interfere 
with the general view of Stonehenge. 
To make safe certain stones (of the 
outer circle, etc.) now in danger of 
falling under certain conditions of frost, 
storm, etc. To set up in their old 
places, which are accurately known, the 
two stones which fell on December 31st 
(the last day of the old century), 
during the terrific gale with which 
the New Century was ushered in. 

The most dangerous and intricate 
piece of work to be undertaken was 
the raising to an upright position of 
the great monolith called the Leaning 
stone, the king of the mystic circle, 
and the largest in England, Cleopatra’s 
Needle excepted. This stone was one 
of the uprights of the great trilithon which stood behind the 
Altar stone, and the Duke of Buckingham is said to have caused 
its fall by his digging and researches in 1620. The fallen upright 
is broken in two pieces, ‘and its lintel lies, as it fell, across the 
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trawlers are altogether blameless of the offence of fishing in 
foreign waters where they have no right to be. Only a few days 
ago three trawlers were taken into Havre by the gunboat Edmond 
Fontaine, and fined for dredging for oysters illegally—it is good 
to hear that the £10 fine inflicted in such cases goes to the fund 
for sick sailors—and constantly our boats are in trouble in 
Danish waters ; and therefore we hardly can adopt any high tone 
of moral indignation when foreign trawlers approach our shores 
too nearly. But we are allowed, even as foreign nations are 
allowed, to take such measures as we think most effectual for 
protecting our property. Mr. Almond truly says that the 
country is not sufficiently alive to the seriousness of the situation 
that it has to face owing to the decrease of the sea fish. Only 
the other day Messrs. Anderson, of Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
forwarded to the Scotsman a box containing immature fish that 
had been sent in to them—soles of two inches in numbers, and 
some not more than one inch. The time has come when the 
Legislature or the Powers should act. 


STONEHENGE, 


By Lapy ANTROBUS. 
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SIFTING EARTH AND CHALK. 


(Under the Supervision of Dr. Gowland.) 

Altar stone. The supervision of the work of raising the great 
monolith was entrusted to Mr. Detmar Blow, architect. Dr. 
Gowland, Professor of Mineralogy at the Royal College of 
Science, took charge of the excavations, and Mr. Carruthers 
advised upon engineering questions. 
The dangerconnected with this stone lay 
in the fact that it leaned at an angle. of 
65deg., and rested at one point against 
a small pointed stone of syenite, so 
that any storm, frost, and sudden thaw 
might cause it to break at one of the 
three vents or cracks in it, and crush 
in its-fall the*beautiful Pillar stone 
beneath.” 

An old resident at Amesbury 
remembers that .many years.ago the 
Leaning stone and the Pillar stone were 
some inches apart. Mr. Flinders Petrie 
also made observations, comparatively 
lately, proving an acuter angle each 
year. This being so, the only alterna- 
tives were to take the necessary measures 
for the raising and preservation of thie 
stone, orto leave it to its fate,. until 
it fell and. broke, adding to the further 
srain of.the.Sun:Temple.<% 

«Some peoplesay, ** Wity not have 
excavated at one side, and “filléd in 
with: concrete,..so as’ to..ha@#e. left the 
ston2 in its leaning “position?” If 
this had been possible, perhaps it might 
have been best, as one loved the 
accustomed vicw of the old grey 
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stones, but the three vents in the stone renderea it liable to 
break off at any one, so the proposed half-measure would have 
been worse than useless. The upright position the stone is now 
in ensures, we hope, its safety from the effects of wind and 
weather for many hundred years to come. 

The great work was started in August and finished on 
September 25th, having taken six weeks to complete. The first 
thing done was the making and fitting to the stone of a strong 
timber cradle, padded, I may say, in the most careful manner, so 
as to prevent any possible injury to the stone by the huge ropes 
and chains encircling it, and which were to pull it up by means 
of two winches worked by men. These winches were worked 
so slowly and carefully that the stone was only raised an inch or 
so at a time, a hydraulic jack being used occasionally to aid the 
winches, the actual raising of the stone taking cight days. 
Large excavations were made round the base of the stone, and 
filled in with concrete, which hardening was to hold it fast. The 
base of the stone was found to be at a depth of 8ft. 6in. in the 
ground, and the surface worked with flint tools. It was heauti- 
fully set, showing great knowledge on the part of the builders. 

One of the most interesting parts of the work was the sifting 
of the earth as the excavations proceeded, with a view to 
finding traces of the tools with which Stonehenge was built. 
This was most carefully watched over by Professor Gowland, 
every bit of earth being passed through four grades of sieves. 
The system adopted for the registration of the position of objects 
found was as follows: 

Above each space to be excavated was placed a frame of 
wood, bearing on its long sides the letters A to H, and on its 
short sides the letters K, M, L, each letter being on a line one 
foot distant from the next. By this means the area to be excavated 
was divided into squares, each having the dimension of a square 
foot. A long rod, divided into 6in. spaces, numbered from 1 to 16, 
was also provided for indicating the depth from the surface of 
material—earth, chalk, rubble—taken out. The excavation 
was then begun by taking out the material from 3in. to 6in. in 
thickness. A letter on the long sides of the frames, together 
with one on the short sides, and a number on the vertical rod, 
hence indicated the position of any object found in any part of 
the excavation. One Roman coin and one George III. penny 
were found quite near the surface, evidently having been 
dropped by the worshipper or tourist of the period. Numerous 
chippings of the “‘ sarson ” and blue stone of which Stonehenge is 
built were discovered and a great many large stone hammers, 
(one weighing 5olb.), also flint implements, chiefly rude axe-like 

tools. All these will be written about later. These tools, I think, 
more or less prove Stonehenge to belong to the Stone Age 
(perhaps neolithic), no trace of bronze tools being found. 
However, no absolutely conclusive evidence as to the age of 
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LEANING STONE AS IT WAS. 


Stonehenge has been arrived at yet, but I hope we may be on 
the road thither. The weight of the Leaning stone was some thirty 
tons. The six struts now against the stone (to keep it in its 
upright position) will remain in their present position till the 
concrete be thoroughly set. The fence recommended was 
erected last Whitsuntide; it is of very light unclimbable wire, 
and encloses as large an area as possible, except at the west side, 
where a right of way interferes with it. 

To my mind it is a great improvement, as formerly Stone- 
henge was invariably surrounded by a cordon of ugly objects, 
such as carts, photographers’ vans, flys, etc. Now the traveller 
driving over the downs sees Stonehenge standing up alone, this 
fence at a short distance away being absolutely invisible. There 
are further questions of the raising of the two stones which fell 
last year, the original positions of which are accurately known, 
also of certain precautionary measures to be taken to prevent 
the falling of other stones which are in danger. I think it would 
be in the worst possible taste to attempt to ‘‘ restore ’’ Stonehenge 
in any sense, but I cannot agree with those who say, “ Let the 
stones lie as they fall, and take no precautionary measures.” 
I consider this to be a false argument, as Stonehenge, if left 
severely alone, would soon present the appearance of a jumbled 
heap of ninepins, many of the stones having reached a condition 
when they are liable to be blown down by any gale from the 
west, such as the one experienced last year. 

FLORENCE CaROLINE MATHILDE ANTROBUS. 


Amesbury Abbey, Salishury, October, 1901. 


HUNTIN 
NTING NOTES. 

HERE is every sign of the regular season being close at hand. 
Fixture cards this week have 8.30 as the time of meeting, and one 
North Country pack has already gone to ten o’clock. The wire is 
not yet down, and we want more rain and fewer leaves before we 
can ride to hounds. Scent is variable to a degree, as the Cottes- 
more found at Barley Wood. In the early morning hounds could only 
walk after their foxes, while a little later they slipped clean away from everyone. 
Again, on the following day, with a third fox, they put in something very like 
the run of the season, I was not out, for Cold Overtun lies wide of me, but the 
country they crossed on the Tuesday is the pick of two days’ hunting districts. 
It was a'really fine gallop, but then these hounds have sport nearly every time 
they go out. The foxes seem to realise that they have to go with Thatcher 
behind, and.go they do. There appears to be an.idea that Oakham is drawing 
people away from Melton this year, but our visitors to the latter place are late 
comers. Melton, with its unrivalled situation, is exactly suited to those who 
by reason of competing claims of business or pleasure desire to skim the cream 
of the hunting season. The man or woman who wishes to ride, and cares on!y 
for hunting. at a good pace—I will not say cares nothing for hunting, for 
that is the case with very few—finds even Leicestershire not of much use till the 
end of November. The hedges are too b.ind and the ground too hard 
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for those who want to ride straight over the country. Of course, the late comers 
stand the chance of having little or no sport. Last year, for example, they had 
very little, but habit and fashion go for a good deal. Lady Wilton, Major 
Bradford Atkinson, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Brocklehurst, and Mr. Turner-Farley 
have all been down. Mr. and Mrs. Lancelot Lowther are hunting regularly. 
On the whole it will be a surprise if Melton is not full by Christmas-time: There 
was rather a cold wind when we found ourselves outside John Ball last week. 
There generally is :ather a cold wind at John Ball, and there is always a long 
wait. The covert takes a great deal of drawing, for foxes can slip about in the 
thick undergrowth. The cubs inceed had much the best of it, and Mr. Fernie’s 
dog hounds could not succeed in driving one out fora long time. Scent was 
moderate, but there was a good deal to see if you looked on. In the first place, 
the covert lies on the slope of a hill, while the field are ranged on the opposite 
slope, so that you can watch the working of the hounds. Then in cub-hunting- 
time the fear of heading the fox is absent, and a good deal of useful knowledge 
can be picked up about the coverts—which part is thickest, and where the under- 
growth has been cut ; all of which will help us to obtain a start some day possibly. 
John Ball is a famous covert, nearly a hundred years old, ard made by a yeoman 
nimed Oldacre. Nimrod tells how the leading members of the Hunt in their 
gratitude stood godfather to his children, and we will hope presented handsome 
mugs on these occasions. f 
After a long wait at John Ball we crossed the road to Jane Ball. She is 
much easier to draw than John ; and from Jane came, as on most occasions when 
I have seen these coverts drawn has been the case, the best of our sport. The 
first fox went away, and, deserting the line of handy gates, led us over a few small 
fences which were blind and trappy, and caught one good-looking Irish horse 
fresh to the country. He tried to drop his hind legs into the hedge, as if it were 
abank. Then there loomed up a post and rails, but the hounds lost their fox 
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on the hither side of this. Back to Jane Ball, and this time a pretty find was the 
result. Hounds fairly hunted their fox out on the Mousley side, and once clear 
of the covert settled to run very prettily for a few fields. They descended 
a small way and back again. Thea a good many of us went home. I hear, 
however, they killed a cub from John Ball later. Scarcely less historic as 
a covert than John Ball is Glen Gorse, belonging now, I believe, to Mr. 
Dixon of Stretton Hall. There was an excellent show of foxes, and with 
a scent in covert the bitch pack, whose turn it was, made the little wood 
ring again. Anyone who did not know how clos: the gorse was would 
wonder how it was possible for a fox to stay in so small a place with five- 
and-twenty couple of clamorous hounds close at his. brush; but I should 
tnink one cub was half-an-hour or more before. he was killed. Old 
writers say that glum foxes would generally run for the Coplow. Perhaps 
they did of old, but nowadays they prefer Stoughton, where there are some 
good triends of their race. Two led us in that direction on this vccasion ; one 
was lost and the other was killed. He was a craven-hearted animal, for alter 
going a few fields he sat down on a hed-erow and awaited his fate. 

For a few sentences I must leave fox for stag. The Devon and Somerset 
had their last meet before they left for the Quantocks on October roth, but 
it was especially interestinz, because Anthony Huxtable was carrying the 
horn on Exmoor for the last time. He will be succeeded by Sidney 
Tucker, so long first whipper-in to these hounds. The fixture was in 
Dulverton. The stag was harboured, as has been usual this season, with great 
certainty. The course of the run was a wide ring, the twenty-fourth stag 
of the season being taken by Mr. Froude Hancock in the Barle water, near to 


‘ Dulverton Town. There are now, be it noted, four packs of staghounds 


hunting the wild red deer advertised weekly. The celebrated stag that for five 
years has defied the efforts of the Oxenholme Staghounds (of which Mr. Wils n 
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is Master) to take him is still at liberty, after havinz given the h unds a two 
hours’ chase. Tne Essex Staghounds have arranged most satisfactorily for the 
season to come, indeed there has never b:en any real hitch. Lord Melton’s 
hounds will asain be hunted from Carnew Castle, and Lord and Lady Milton 
are both in Ireland for part of the seison, The Quorn have been doing a 
great deal of useful work among the cubs, notably at Welby Osier Beds and Lodge 
on the Wolds. Mr. and Lady Julia Follett are, or will be, at the Harborough 
Arms, as also Lord Henry Vane Tempest. The last-namei has been out 
hunting once cr twice. X. 








FROM A SUMMER-HOUSE. 


HEN we return from the wholly unnecessary and 
not always wholly pleasant. autumn holiday we 
have a sense of disloyalty on revisiting the 
summer-house—a sense of shame that we have 
deserted such a nice place so long. It seems 

ungrateful. So many things have happened while we were away, 
and we have not been there to see them happen. It is small con- 
solation— in the nature ofa gentleexasperation, rather—that things 
have got on perfectly well without us. It is not complimentary. 

The garden is very delightful and very gorgeous in these 
autumnal days. And yet there is a kind of hush over it all, as 
if it were conscious of the imminent approach of winter. It is 
only after a while that one begins to analyse this sense of hushed 
life, and then one discovers that mainly it is due to the absence 
of any birds’ song. It is the most mute season of the year with 
them. The robin is really the only bird that saves the situation 
from absolute voicelessness; and he saves it charmingly. There 
is no more cheery or melodious singer. But it is a solo. 

The garden, however, is an unmixed delight. There is a 
wealth of autumn roses, seeming so much the more precious 
because we know that they cannot last for long. The roses and 
other climbers over the pergola have made a splendid growth 
The temperature has been very kind to them. A little more 
rain would have helped still further, but one cannot have every- 
thing in this world. The thought of leaving it—a thought that 
autumn always must suggest—would be too intolerable if we 
had all that we wished here. In the meantime there is a good 
deal to be thankful for, There is a glory of the red-hot poker 
(Tritoma, we are told to call the thing) against the mauve 
Michaelmas daisies, that has a peculiarly happy effect. We all 
are great gardeners now ; no one can escape it. We have become 
so learned, too, that we have nothing but Latin names for our 
plants. Our gardener’s name is Heath, but it is impossible to 
call him so simply. Erica, his Latin name, is the one that 
constantly occurs to us, and surprises the poor man badly. The 
flowers do not grow any the better though, nor smell the 
sweeter, for being classically named. 

The nicotiana—’baccy plant—is delightful now in the 
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evenings, when it gives out the strength of its per‘ume. Really 
the summer-house is more pleasant now in the noontide than it 
used to be when the sun was higher. It was too baking then. 
Now its temperature is perfect. The flies do not worry. A few 
wasps are about, and a fair proportion of those big ones that 
may blossom cut into queens in the spring—that is to. say, if 
they survive the winter, which few will do. Will not some 
Maeterlinck arise to write for’us, as pleasantly as the original, the 
life history of the wasp? It has its interests—almost equal to 
those of the bee. Everyone is reading of the bee just now, 
thanks to Maeterlinck. One would think he was the first 
discoverer of the insect. But Dr. Watts has been before him, 
and really all that Maeterlinck tells the world has been told 
already in ** The Encyclopedia Britannica,” or any other. To 
be just to him, he makes not the slightest claim to original 
discovery, and, again, to do him further justice, it is something 
to have made the world read things that it ought to have known 
by heart long ago. For all this we owe gratitude to ‘the 
Belgian Shakespeare”—les braves Belges/—but it is a little 
ridiculous to hear people discoursing of Les Abeilles as if 
Maeterlinck were preaching some wonderful new gospel in his 
pleasant natural history book. , 

It has been an astonishing autumn for two products, 
mushrooms and daddy-long-legs; I remember seeing this noted 
in **Country Notes,” also that people make war on the 
poor daddy-long-legs, under the impression that he comes 
from a wire-worm. ‘The wire-worm is the click-beetle’s larva, 
but the daddy’s larva is mischievous enough, although he 
has not the legs to move about with that the wire-worm 
has, nor his activity in destruction. The immature daddy 
shoves himself about in the ground by spines on his epidermis. 
He makes up for his lack of legs in the larva state by their 
length later on. And I believe he eats the carnation roots just 
as eagerly as the wire-worm eats them. So probably it is right 
to war against him. The mushrooms we war against voraciously. 
These outdoor ones are so much more flavorous than the 
house-grown things. 

The geraniums are good, but they show signs of passing. 
So do most floral things, and that is just what makes them so 
precious. The old-fashioned stocks and the various tall yellow 
flowers of the marigold family are bright in the borders, and the 
lobelia edging is beautifully and richly blue. The Virginian 
creeper against the house is in its most gorgeous phase of deep 
crimson foliage. Of the other flowers, the dahlias are making 
the bravest show, and there still are enough of the late--own 
sweet peas to pick for the house. 


MOSQUITOES & MALARIA 


ITH a few notable exceptions that occur to mind 
so readily as to need no specification, consider- 
able swamps such as hatch mosquitoes and 
breed malaria are wanting in the British land- 
scape, and, indeed, so much has been written of 

late touching the connection between the insect and the plague 
that some apology is necessary for yet again introducing the 
subject to readers of Country Lire. Such a, valuable and 
interesting article, however, appears from the pen of Dr. le Dantec, 
of Bordeaux University, in the September ‘‘ Questions Diplo- 
matiques et Coloniales,” that I feel that an excerpt should in 
lairnéss to them be laid before English readers who may not 
have. access to that periodical, and the author of this unique 
contribution raises indeed one or two points worthy of discussion 
in a wider circle than that to which primarily he addresses himself. 

As to the precise part played by the mosquito—the Anopheles 
claviger is the offender, and not the more common Culex pipiens— 
in the transmission of malarial ague, it is now almost generally 
agreed that the female insect (the male is a silent and harmless 
vegetarian) is the vehicle of the parasite of that disease, which 
first thrives in her blood and subsequently in that of man, into 
whom it makes its escape by way,of her salivary glands at the 
moment at which she sucks her human victims. Many continue 
sceptical on this theory, but a recent case, which I gather from 
another source than the article under notice, shows beyond a 
doubt that at Constantine, in Algeria, the first appearances of 
Anopheles and the first outbreaks of malaria among zouaves and 
spahis of the Algerian Army coincided with marvellous precision 
on several different dates. Dr. le Dantec is, indeed, at pains to 
adduce a weight of evidence, none of which, however, can be 
regarded as more convincing than this proof positive from 
Constantine in support of the mosquito’s services as a carrier of 
parasites, and he cites authoritative cases from regions: so far 
apart as Rome and Madagascar. One of the most interesting 
portions of the doctor’s article is that which deals with the ready 
means of distinguishing the malarial irom the innocuous mosquito. 
I do not hold myself permitted to reproduce the very simple and 
convincing diagrams that illustrate his text, but there are, apart 
from such physical differences as the much greater length of the 
palps, or feelers, in the malarial species, two simple méthods of 
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recognising the offender, one applying to the larval, the cther to 
the perfect stage. The larva of the malarial mosquito—all 
mosquitoes, as is well known, pass the first three stages of their 
existence, the egg, the larva, and the pupa, in the water— 
breathes at the surface in a horizontal position, whereas that of 
the harmless individual assumes a vertical attitude when on the 
same errand. In the perfect, or winged, stage, again, the deadly 
species rests with its body almost at right angles to the wal! or 
other support, while the inoffensive kind holds the body parallel 
to the ground or other surface on which it stands. 

The rate at which these scourges may increase is alarming 
to us, their natural enemies, and the figures should prompt a 
speedy campaign against such legions. Thus, a female Anopheles 
will extrude a couple of hundred eggs. In three weeks a con- 
siderable proportion of these have developed to perfect mosquitoes, 
50 per cent. being females. The hundred females will then in 
their turn lay 20,000 eggs, and the 10,000 females of the third 
generation produce no fewer than 2,000,000 of eggs. Large 
allowance and discount must, as in all such calculations of 
increase, be made for disaster, but even so the spread of 
mosquitoes must in any case give ground for alarm. 

The practical portion of this interesting article resolves itself 
into a detailed and categorical investigation of the various 
remedies, aiming at either prevention or cure, but chiefly the 
former, which have of late engaged the attention of great bene- 
factors of humanity, many of whom have, with singular self- 
denial, sacrificed their work, and indeed their safety, in order to 
put their own convictions to the supreme test. These measures 
clearly resolve themselves under three heads—the protection of 
the human being, the destruction of the mosquito, and the 
reclaiming of the swamps and marshes in which that pest must 
of necessity have its origin. ‘a 

The simplest method of protecting man against mosquito 
bite is obviously the mosquito curtain. I have slept in com- 
parative peace so many scores of nights under these somewhat 
suffocating veils, even in the old days when we never dreamed of 
anything more than a passing inconvenience being involved in a 
night attack, that it is almost incredible to me that any tropical 
expedition should be sent out unequipped with these inexpensive 
precautions. Yet Dr. le Dantec assures us in all good faith 
that at the time of the Fashoda contretemps, the.,Mission 
Marchand alone was thus provided, and many a length of the 
proper muslin was given to the men and officers under Lord 
Kitchener to protect them against their dreaded enemies. It was, 
as many readers will recall, a favourite jest at the time that far 
too much account was made of a swamp like Fashoda, but in any 
case swamps and mosquitoes of the worst type go together 
in Africa, and if our men were not really given mosquito 
curtains for the occasion, there was something very rotten at the 
War Office. A more elaborate safeguard on the same principle 
has more recently been introduced in Italy, particularly in the 
Maremma, where medical men of more than one nationality have 
gratuitously exposed themselves to an extremely trying ordeal, 
in the shape of close-fitting metal grills placed over every door 
and window ; and I believe that more than one Italian railway 
station has similar guard-houses for its employés. Another 
remedy of somewhat different order is the inoculation of the 
human subject with a daily dose (twenty or_ twenty-five centi- 
grammes) of sulphate of quinine, and this seems to render the 
blood unsuitable to the requirements of the parasite. 

As to the methods of destroying the mosquito, these will best 
be aimed against the aquatic larva, for such measures as smoking 
out with acrid fumes must have one of two almost equally un- 
satisfactory results, either the insect escapes by flying away, or it is 
only momentarily stupefied by the pungent odour, falling insensible 
into dark corners and recovering for a fresh career of mischief 
perhaps before daybreak. The larva, however, is more acces- 
sible to our vengeance, and a little petroleum spread on the surface 
of the water harbouring the larvae, or even an old tar barrel sunk 
with the same object, will work wonders in killing the larvae 
by suffocation when they come to the surface in quest of the 
atmospheric air that cannot penetrate even the thin greasy layer. 
It has also been proposed by an America entomologist to import 
dragon-flies and to stock the waters with fishes that feed on the 
larvee of Anopheles. The dragon-flies would perform the double 
service of devouring the mosquito in two stages, for their larve 
prey greedily in the water on other aquatic larve, and they are 
in the adult state unremitting enemies of the perfect mosquito. 
But the painting of the surface with oil will be found the best, 
and the only objection is that petroleum evaporates somewhat 
rapidly and entails a frequent renewal. The reclaiming .of 
malarial swamps has an almost purely engineering interest some- 
what foreign to the pages of Country Lire, but Dr. le Dantec 
touches sympathetically on the mighty enterprise that drained 
Haarlem Mere, and that contemplates similar treatment for the 
Zuider Zee, thereby giving Holland a new province of half a 
million acres. Altogether his article is one of the most interest- 
ing ever written in any tongue on a subject that cannot fail to 
have a near and peculiar interest for a nation pledged to the eyes 
in the responsibilities of tropical colonisation. F.G. A. 
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TRI-COLOURED  SP-ANIELS. 


PANIELS are ncw used 
for many purposes for 
which once they were 
not used, chiefamongst 
these being that of 

doing the work of retrievers. It 
is quite a different thing to have 
retrieving spaniels and spaniel- 
retrievers. It is probable that 
there always have been retriev- 
ing spaniels; that is to say, 
{ spaniels used for their own 
proper business of finding and 
flushing have been used to 
retrieve the dead game also, 
but now they have in some 
places given up their proper 
business of searching for live 
game, and reserve their energies 
todiscover andretrievetheslain. 
One of the first to use them in 
this way was the late Sir Fred 
Milbank, who kept .a team of 
clumbers for the express pur- 
pose of quickly finding the 








grouse killed in driving. In a Copyright WAT NURSING. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
letter to the writer he explained 

that his reason was that spaniels were so much quicker than us about this strain of field spaniels he omits to say anything 
the average retrievers. He was not by any means the first on this point, but as he uses his dogs as retrievers in driving 


as in other shooting, making them 
also hunt the ground before him, 
as depicted in the photograph, it 
is to be supposed that they are a 
quiet sort. Their colour is liver, 
white, and tan, which is_fre- 
quently found in good hardy field 
dogs, but which early in the 
century was strongly objected to 
by some sportsmen who could 
see no merit in anything but 
whole colours. There was the 
Suffolk sportsman, for instance, 
who thus chronicled the opinions 
of sportsmen in the _ bordering 
county to Norfolk, whence the 
originals of these spaniels come. 
Writing in 1825, he says: 
‘There is great variety at this 
time im different mixtures of red 
and white, brown and _ white, 
black and white, grizzled, etc., 
some with short, hard coats, 
others with waved coats inclining 
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pied or party-coloured there is 
sportsman to observe this quickness of the spaniel, who loses somne tincture remaining either of the beagle or water-spaniel.” 
no time about getting on a line, and when on it can run it Probably the Suffolk sportsman was quite right; he evidently 


more quickly than the bigger 
black dogs, because he does 
not overrun it, as they so fre- 
quently do. Field spaniels 
have all the advantages of 
clumbers except one; clumbers 
are mute, field spaniels not 
always so, and one does not 
want a retriever that is noisy. 
But breaking has a very great 
5 deal to do with this quality, and 
Mr. J. L. Newman, of Thrip- 
low Place, Thriplow, Cambs, 
the owner of the spaniels here 
depicted, is very particular 
that his dogs should not look 
at “fur” in the first season. 
This possibly makes a great 
difference as to how they would 
set about recovering a legged 
hare when set to do it as old 
dogs ; and, of course, hares are 
still so frequently met, in spite 
of the Ground Game Act, as 
to make it necessary that any 
dog used as a retriever should 
be able to recover them in a 
Sporting manner. In the notes 
Mr. Newman has kindly sent Copyright DROPPED 10 “SHOE. berrnSn 
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knew what he was talking about, judging from the rest of his 
most entertaining little book, and if so what we know as the 
field spaniel of to-day was a creation between the springer, 
or the cocker (then regarded as the same, and of which the King 
Charles breed was said to be the best, although they are now 
only toys) and the water-spaniel, a dog that was generally a 
liver and white curly-coated 
dog. The beagle cross may be 
omitted {rom consideration 
because the Suffolk sportsman 
grants that he had been bred 
out, where the cross existed, 
even in his day. If this origin 
of the liver and white spaniel 
is the correct one, it at once 
explains the heavier ear and 
the greater tendency to curl in 
the coat than is usual in other 
breeds of springers and cockers. 
This same old breed, the 
English water-spaniels, were 
our first retrievers, and as 
they are probably extinct, the 
liver and white spaniel holds 
by right of precedence, and 
by source of origin, the right 
to be regarded as the earliest 
breed of English retrievers. 
The St. John’s retriever did not 
make his appearance among 
us until the thirties, and the 
curly-coated retriever variety 
was a cross between the English 
water-spaniel and that dog, as 
the flat-coated was the off- 
spring of the union between 
the St. John’s dog and the 
setter. Whatever his remote 
origin, the field spaniel is  Ccpyright 

now regarded as one of the 

most sporting breeds in existence, and far less spoiled by shows 
than many sorts. ‘There is a toy in the kennel of every 
sportsman, from his honour to the rat-catcher.’’ Shall it be said 
that the whole-coloured ones represent the toys of this period, 
even if they were the only right thing three-quarters of a 
century ago? 

The owner of these spaniels says of them that they “ were 
originally bred irom a dog obtained from Mr. H. P. Green, of 
Caistor Hall, Norwich, and froma bitch from Mr. G. F. Bagnall’s 
kennel at Little Shelford, Cambridgeshire. They are very easily. 
broken and face the roughest covert as they are very high 
couraged. Their colour is liver-tan-white, ticked all over the 
muzzle and legs, straight workmanlike coats without top-knot, 
not over feathered. They are straight and long enough on the 
leg to stand the longest and toughest day’s work.” 


AN ANXIOUS OUTLOOK. 
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The breaking of spaniels to the 
gun is done and succeeds in a variety 
of methods, and it has been described 
many times, but it may be interesting 
nevertheless to know how Mr. Newman 
proceeds. First he begins with the 
dogs at six or eight months old, 
and he allows no one to feed or 
exercise them but the master who 
is breaker. This is rather a tax on 
a sportsman, one that the writer of this 
article has never found to be necessary, 
and he has had many and great suc- 
cesses with his dogs, in spite of the 
fact that cupboard love never entered 
into the business in his case. The same 
is true of exercising, provided the latter 
is done where the dogs cannot get at 
game. Probably any dog, including 
Mr. Newman’s, would do just as well 
without the unnecessary personal 
attention, although of course it is tre- 
quently insisted upon in the Press and 
elsewhere. ‘Every road _ leads to 
Rome,” and every breaking road which 
is based on the love of the dog for hunt- 
ing game leads to good breaking. Mr. 
Newman, in breaking to retrieve, pro- 
ceeds in exactly the way which has been 
so frequently described, and especially 
well in “The Scientific Education of the 
Dog.” He drops the dogs to shot, as 
he thinks it of use in the -breaking, but 

"COUNTRY LIFE.” none in the actual shooting. There 

will, of course, be two opinions about 

that so long as a dog stops when he has flushed game, and 
while the gun is unloaded the actual dropping is only a fancy, 
doubtless; but it is certainly easier for a dog when down 
to control his excitement than when his legs are ready to 
obey his first impulse to run in. Mr. Newman first intro- 
duces them to retrieving birds by giving them a dead and 
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cold pigeon to bring. - Really, it is not so much the object that 
is retrieved as the manner of the man who teaches that prevents 


the beginning of a hard mouth. Some people begin in a , 


different way, and the writer has known one good man who never 
thought of starting his puppy with anything more tasty than his 
and the dog’s friend, the tom cat, which, in the particular case 
referred to, seemed to have no objection whatever. But the 
writer would be far from advising experiments on strange cats, 
for they would fight to a certainty, and this would lead to hard 
mouth if anything would. Mr. Newman then proceeds to take 
out the pup to see the shooting and to see the old dogs do the 
retrieving, only allowing the youngster one or two birds in the 
day to pick up, for fear he flushes others, and learns to chase 
thereby. By this it is easy to see that Mr. Newman breaks to 
the retriewer’s business first, for if a spaniel is well broken to bis 
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own proper business he will 
flush game and_ then stop, 
whether it is put up purposely 
or by accident. Without this 
previous spaniel education, 
Mr. Newman is _ unquestion- 
ably right to put young dogs 
in a slip when driving game 
or ferreting rabbits; that is, 
if a young dog should see 
rabbits kil'ed at all. 

The writer may say that 
the most difficult of all parts 
of the spaniel’s education is 
that of teaching him to flush 
game and then stop, or drop, 
for the order to drop is likely 
to be regarded as a rate for 
having flushed. This part of 
the business can only be done 
by first teaching the puppy 
not to regard an order to drop 
as a rate, and yet to make 
him obey, instantly, as part of 
the fun of the game. When 
this is accomplished, a small 
line put on to his collar will 
soon teach him, if played by 
the hand of the breaker as 
deftly as a fish is upon the Copyright 
end of a line, that his business 
is with sitting game and not with moving—that is the education 
of the spaniel to his proper business, and it is never a quick 
operation, and requires more art than does the retriever part of 
the business. 

The photographs show the seven ages or stages of a 
spaniel’s life and breaking, from the wet nursing stage to the 
weaned, thence to the down charge and the driving game lessons ; 
then an anxious outlook to see whether the real business of shooting 
is intended or not; then there is the hunting of the open country, 
and the strength of the kennel after the return from aday’s work. 
It is quite evident that Mr. Newman has a good strong sporting 
soit, and that he knows how to get the work he wants out of 
them. 


A PLEA FOR ARCHERY. 


3y Lapy ONsLow. 


RCHERS were to be found in England long before the 
Anglo-Saxon race came into existence, and there are 
archers with us to-day ; in fact, we have no records of a 

time when bows and arrows were not in use in this island. 
So, though our predecessors shot to supply their larders 
or for offensive and defensive purposes, while we shoot merely 
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for amusement, respect is due to a pastime with such a 
record. 

I claim for archery that it is older than the “ royal and 
ancient”? game of golf, as wholesome an exercise, if not so 
athletic, as tennis, more elegant than croquet, and more 
enthralling than any of these when once the initial difficulties 
have been overcome. It is a sociable amusement, too, and one 
that interests the onlookers. An archery club in a neighbour- 
hood is a distinct gain to the society therein, and the meetings 
make pleasant gatherings, which give pleasure to shooters and 
spectators alike. There is to most people something exhilarating 
in the very appearance of the smooth sward and row of bright 
targets at each end. The “ ladies’ day” at the ‘ Tox,” or one of 
the big public meetings, is a very grand function indeed, where 
may be seen the best archers in England—and probably in the 
world. It is an education in archery to observe these champions 
and .championesses, whose grace and style as a rule are only 
equalled by their skill. To see arrow after atrow deftly sped to 
its destination in the gold, the red, or the blue circle is 
interesting to all, and to humble imitators (a long way after) this 
proficiency is a wonder and a delight. 

In the spring an archer’s thoughts lightly turn to anticipa- 
tory successes in the coming.season. He takes the cherished 
“self” yew bow from its winter resting-place, and fondly 
smooths it down, examining 
it anxiously, lest there should 
be any sign of incipient flaw 
or ‘“crysal.” Probably new 
bowstrings must be fitted 
and ‘lapped,’ and an order 
sent for new arrows, these 
elegant little weapons being 
often but short-lived, owing 
to the many perils they 
encounter, such as_ hitting 
the target legs, getting lost 
through ‘“snaking’’ in the 
grass, or, what is perhaps 
worst of all, breaking beneath 
the tread of our  fellow- 
archers, whose footsteps may 
not be quite so “airy” as 
they once were! All these 
dangers would be avoided 
if our arrows were but in 
their right place — the 
target. Lhe famous archer, 
Horace Ford, used to say 
when some unfortunate’s arrow 
was trodden upon, that it 
served him right for making so 
bad a shot ! 

Few of us can emulate 
Ford, but we can all extract 
a great deal of amusement 
from archery, even if we 
never become very good 
shots. Toa beginner I would 
“GOUNTRY LIFE." say, get someone who really 
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knows how to shoot to teach you. On no account think these 
first lessons do not signify; it is, in archery, as in most other things, 
of the greatest importance to begin aright. A little practical 
demonstration from a good archer is absolutely necessary at first, 
though afterwards much help may be obtained from a diligent 
perusal of the instructions in the Badminton Library volume on 
‘« Archery.” It is not necessary to have a special ground made; any 
fairly level field the requisite size is quite good enough to shoot in. 
Nor is a special dress necessary; so long as one’s costume 
permits the raising of the arms, a freedom no well-cut dress 
will deny, one need seek nothing better. Many ladies— 
amongst them some of our very best shots—don their 
smartest frocks on archery days, and shoot none the worse 
for their finery. 

Another advantage is that, unlike tennis or croquet, 
archery can be enjoyed alone. One is not obliged to 
find a perhaps unwilling competitor to assist whenever an 
hour’s shooting is desired —- though it must be admitted 
it is both pleasanter and better practice with a com- 
panion, 

This pastime undoubtedly possesses a great fascination, and 
very few who have tried it in earnest can give it up without reluct- 
ance. Luckily, archery can be enjoyed in middle age as well as in 
the heyday of youth, and there is an elegance and dignity about it 
which is absent from the other ‘oldster’s” recreation—golf. 
Not that | wish to disparage the latter or any other healthy out- 
of-door amusement in this era of outdoor pastimes in which we 
are fortunate enougi to live. There is plenty of room in the 
british Isles for all, and the more we take advantage of our 
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opportunities for enjoying them the better, the happier, and the 
healthier we shall be. 


Y Y 
A CORNISH SCENE. 

N the foreground are roughly-piled, lichen-stained granite 
rocks; the stonecrop’s pink blush softens their rugged 
surface, and wall pennywort grows rampant in every 
crevice. Clinging briars and the royal-coloured heather 
and gorse make a sweet tangle at their base; the yellow- 

hammer flits from stone to bush. All around are wide stretches 
of sea, moor, and down, but words fail to describe the glory of 
their colouring. It is as though the sky were a mighty artist, 
using sunshine and clouds for his pigments. One moment the 
sea is the colour of a purple grape with the bloom upon it, the 
next it smiles in peacock blue and emerald green. The little 
hills rejoice in a shimmer of golden haze, while the taller crags 
are veiled in the dark shadow of clouds. 

In all this wondrous view no human being is visible; no 
picturesque village nestles in the dale; but here and there are 
scattered deserted cottages, and where once were mines ruined 
engine-houses stand like gaunt skeletons, mutely telling the tale 
of a dead prosperity. But now the artist-sky tries to wash out 
the sadness of the landscape by a blinding rush of rain anda 
flood of sunshine. Then, set in the air, arching from the head- 
land to a rocky island in the sea, appears a perfect bow of 
promise, not garishly bright, but tenderly beautiful, as though 
the colours were softened with mist; and, sorrow-like, the poet 
laureate’s spring ‘* smiled through a rainbow and vanished away.” 


OXEN IN AGRICULTURE. 


EARS and years ago the present writer used to live 
with a relative, then a tall thin man, old, silvery 
haired, with a face that would have been nothing but 
kind and sweet, save that a certain whimsicalness 
shone from his mild blue eyes and there was not much 

strength in the fine sensitive lips and pointed chin. He had 
been prepared for one of the learned professions in his youth, and 
still retained a passion for old books; but it happened that 
ambition, if he ever had any, passed clean out of his life. There 


was first a love disappointment that kept him a bachelor to the 
end of his days, and almost at the same time a relative died and 
bequeathed him a matter of £200 a year, along with a big 
holding of land and a dear old-fashioned house roofed with thatch 
and set with tiny windows looking out on garth and orchard. 
In some measure out of a sort of philosophy he had picked up 
from the pastoral poets, and still more from a disinclination to 
exertion that approached indolence, and a certain fastidious 
contempt for what he used to call the wrangle of the market- 
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place, he sank into an easy-going content. In all matters of 
dress, food, and living generally his habits were so simple that 
his costs were little, and yet he had an objection to saving 
money; so every year’s surplus he partly gave away, partly 
wasted on the land. People said he was not at all dis- 
criminating in his charity; if a poor neighbour was believed 
by him to be in want, that was enough. He came to the 
rescue without any enquiry into character, to the great 
indignation of the parson, an equally kind but much stricter 
man, who relieved the drunkard only when he promised to 
become teetotal, and was good to the village pagan only on 
condition that he came to church. My relative he described, 
somewhat caustically, as an 
institution to encourage the 
undeserving poor. Besides all 
that the old man_ had in 
early manhood shocked the 
conventions of the parish by 
taking as housekeeper one 
of those rural Magdalenes 
whose misfortunes usually 
bring upon them contumely 
and abject drudgery. Gossip 
was very busy at the time, 
but as he lived serenely in a 
world of his own, and was 
conscious of a purity of mind 
as rare as it was. beautiful, 
the scandal died down of 
itself; the more inevitably 
because the woman whom in 
her hour of disgrace he had 
taken so kindly by the hand, 
touched by this brotherliness, 
henceforth lived a clean and 
decent life, and grew to have 
for him the sort of attachment 
a dumb animal has for its 
master. And when he saw 
her come to be respected he 
would smile in his own 
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inhabitants of Algeria, and 
do not mix with the Arabs. 
He would have liked their 
simplicity and hardiness, for it 
is said that a bleak infertile 
mountain, whereon 200,000 
Europeans could not subsist, 
yields enough for 1,000,000 
Kabyles. Though they were 
never conquered by _ the 
Romans, they keep alive many 
Roman habits and customs. 
The dress of the old man at 
the plough is more Roman 
than Arab, and his plough, 
which is only a piece of iron 
put to an incurved piece of 
wood, is intensely Roman. 
When Cincinnatus was_ sent 
for by the Senate he wore 
such a garb as you see on 
that old man, and ploughed 
with the sort of plough that 
he ploughs with. I can fancy 
my relative at the sight turning 
to his favourite poet, ‘‘ wielder 
of the stateliest measure ever 
moulded by the lips of man,” 
him who sang ‘‘of wheat and 
woodland, hill and vineyard, 
hive and horse and herd ’’—the 
immortal Virgil. To me that 
man does not suggest Algeria of 


BENT HEADS AND STRAINING FRAMES. Copyright to-day so much as the scenes 


of the classic pastorals. 

What a delightful conversation my relative might have had 
with this tall hind! On one point he would be certain to be 
curious. Treating Virgil quite as an inspired author, he accepted 
as absolute truth the celebrated passage of the (seorgics 
beginning ‘‘Optima torve,” and setting forth that to breed 
good cattle you should most study the character of the mother, 
whereas the silly moderns, as he called them, are more particular 
about the sire. The answer of the rustic would have a peculiar 
interest, because these oxen are the very best in Algeria, the 
reason for their not being so dwarfed as some others being that 
they take great pains to feed them well all the year, growing for 
the purpose on their hills a species of mountain ash whose 
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world was not half so bad as 
it was painted, for even ordinary human nature could be divine 
in forgiveness. 

You ask what all this has to do with these cattle illustrations. 
They only put me in mind of him, for they suggest his favourite 
subject. He had a pair of oxen, under the command of a man 
whom he called bubulcus, and spent many hours a day, not 
every day, for he went all by fits and starts, and never continued 
doing anything for more than a week at a time, inculcating upon 
the man what was the classic treatment of cattle. I am sure he 
would have been delighted to see the picture we call the Kabyle 
and his team, for he was Roman to the core, and this is very 
Roman. The Kabyles are direct descendants of the oldest 


leaves and, smaller branches are readily eaten. But probably 
they know the true principles of breeding as well. At any rate, 
he would be interested to hear about the ash leaves, since he 
used to quote from another of his favourite authors, Columella, 
that in autumn oxen should be fed with elm leaves, ash leaves, 
and poplar leaves, probaturque maxime ulmea post fraxinea et ab hac 
populnea. Since the ploughman of our picture has inherited so 
much from Roman tradition he may have got this also. Does 
he, we wonder, sprinkle his young bullocks with new wine, is he 
careful to keep his furrow at the classical length of 12oft., does 
he shift the yoke at the end? Above all, does he follow out this 
quaint advice of Columella when the ox is broken to the yoke? 
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Does he rub his 
palate over with 
salt, put down his 
throat calves of a 
pound weight 
dipped in melted 
fat salted, and 
pour into him a 
sectary of wine 
with a horn, for, 
says our author, 
“by this soothing 
usage he will in 
three days be 
accustomed to his 
keeper.” 

My relative’s 
oxen were always 
hideously ugly, 
at least to the 
eye of everybody 
but himself, but 
he would not 
admit it, because 
he said modern 
taste had alto- 
gether departed 
from the classical 
model. It was 
a passage in 
Varro that he 
swore by. Here it is, as translated in an old book that used to 
lie about the house: 

‘* Persons that buy them should take care that they be well 
made, all their members complete, longand deep bodied, with black 
horns, broad foreheads, large and black eyes, hairy ears, close- 
set jaws, flat noses, wide nostrils, blackish lips, thick and long 
necks, hanging down dewlaps, broad chests, round ribbed, thick 
shouldered, not humped, but the backbone gently declining 
downwards, round in the hips, with tails hanging down to their 
heels, and the lower part of them very rough with hair, legs 
rather short, the knee joints straight, a little protuberant and at a 
proper distance from each other, the feet not broad, nor such as 
clank when going, the divisions of the hoof not wide, and the 
hoofs themselves small and equal, the hide to the touch not rough 
or hard, the strongest of which is the hide with the black colour, 
the second that with the red, and the fourth that with the white; 
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for cattle of this 
colour are the 
tenderest, those 
of the first the 
hardiest.” 
From Algeria, 
with its wild sug- 
gestion of shep- 
herd and _pas- 
toral, it is no 
great jump to 
France, where 
still oxen are 
freely used in 
agriculture, not 
as my _ relative 
used them, in 
imitation of the 
ancients, but in 
common every- 
day wear. The 
team that we 
show with bent 
heads and frames 
straining to 
the task might 
have been painted 
to personify 
labour itself, 


COMMON EVERYDAY WEAR. They are of the 


famous Nivernais 
breed, usually considered one of the best in. France alike 
for work and meat. The modern at the end fattens and 
sells his plough ox, and has not the sentiment of the ancient 
Roman, with whom it was a crime to slay a_ plough ox. 
Those who know Rosa_ Bonheur’s picture, ‘ Labourage 
Nivernais, ’’ now in the Luxembourg, will easily recognise that 
this is the breed of cattle she was so fond of. Homelier and more 
suggestive of labour and poverty and honest toil is the photograph 
of the common Norman bullocks drawing an_ old-fashioned 
Norman plough, with the little stacks like those on an English 
allotment, the dark plantation, and general rural air. In some 
parts of France it is usual to muzzle the oxen, as shown in 
another picture, one of the most striking and beautiful of the 
series. Looking at them, I feel a pensive regret that my relative 
is dead, for these illustrations would have supplied him with 
matter for a month’s steady comment, for he ever took a great 
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joy in what pertained to rural labour, and all the more if it 
presented any features that had been preserved and handed down 
from ancient times. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


HOLLYHOCKS TREATED AS ANNUALS. 
VERYONE who has grown Hollyhocks as perennials and a'so as 
annuals must have noticed the superiority of those sown annually 


over those treated as perennials, for not only are they practically . 


free from the dreaded disease generally so prevalent with old 

roots, but the flowers are of finer substance and the spikes more 

maje tic. We grew a large batch this year as annuals, and the 
results have quite convinced us as to which is the better method. The seed 
was sown the first week in January in a gentle heat, and the seedlings when 
large encugh were prick: d off into 23in. pots, ani these again potted into 3in. 
ones, and finally hardened off in a cold frame. About the middle of April they 
were planted out on a well-prepared border, 5ft. between the plants and 4ft. 
between the rows, and well watered in. The plants le an to grow away 
freely, and when thoroughly established were heavily mulched with hall- 
decayed cow manure, which proved very beneficial during the hot dry 
weather of the summer. Frequent waterings were given, and once a week 
a soaking of well-diluted liquid farmyard manure water. Beyond placing 
a stout stake to each, and keepin. the young shoots tied up, litle other attention 
was needed. We also planted large numbers as isolated specimens about the 
shrubbery borders, giving them the same treatment as regards mulching 
and watering as those, planted in rows. The results have been highly 
satisfactory, the various coloured spikes standing out prominently and 
creating a most pleasing effect. The WHollyhocks tegan to open at the 
end of June, and continued in flower for many weeks, the average length 
of the spikes being letween 7ft. and oft. We may say that out of 
some 200 plants raised 
not one came with single 
flowers. 

AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Lobelia splenaens 
Queen Victor ta. — We 
lately saw several glorious 
masses of this queen of 
September and _— early 
October flowers. A large 
group of it is superb in 
colour, better far than the 
old Lobelia  cardinalis, 
though we were thankful 
for that years ago before 
the variety Queen Victoria 
was raised. Even a single 
tuft is bright, but the full 
splendour of the crimson 
flowers is only realised 
when a hundred or more 
spikes are in beauty at one 
time. The leaves are 
Lronzy chocolate, and 
intensify the depth and 
yet brilliancy of the flower 
colouring. The plants we 
noticed growing so strongly 
and well were in what is 
known as a rather moist 
vegetable soil, that is, a 
mixture of peat and leafy 
meuld. In very wet soils 
it dies in winter, and in 
that case it is wiser to lift the plants, place t.em in a cold frame, and 
replant in spring. 

Perennial Asters,—The following varieties were very beautiful in a large 
collection recently: Riverslea, deep purple, a large and effective flower ; 
Novi Belgii Beauty, whitish in col. ur; Mrs. Raynor Morse, rose-pu:ple, a very 
iree and bushy variety; Robert Parker, light mauve, tall ; Puniceus pulcher- 
rimus, blush white, leafy, bushy habit; cn Acris, light mauve flowers, 2It. to 
2$ft., a very charming variety, 
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Crocus speciosus.— It is surp:ising that a flower so beautiful as this is not 
as common as Daffodils in the spring. We planted much of it some years ago 
in a gooi loamy soil, and each autumn there is a :evelation of purple flowers, 
about the s'ze of an ordinary Dutch Crcus, and deep purple wi:h orange 


stigmata. When the flowers are wide op-n in the sun their effect in the. 


distance is of a surfacing of Bluebells, a delightful reminder of the early summer 
days. C. speci susis not a Colchicum, but a tiue Crocus, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with that even more handsome flower of autumn, Colchicum speciosum. 
Trofaolum sfectosum in the South of England.—It is, unfortunately, 
difficult to make this famous flower like the South of England. Of course in 
the Highlands of Scotland it grows much as the Virginian Creeper does with us, 
covering cottage fronts with its small foliage and trails of scarlet flowers. It 
wou'd be very interesting to learn from readers in the South of England who 
have been successful with this Tropwolum the conditions under which the 
plants ae growins. We have a plant in a cool, moist loam and peat of 
good depth, and it is shaded from the hot morning sun. The shoots have 
already run up an ugly Fir tree near, a tree condemned to death, but which will 
now be spared for the sake of the climber. 
Corydalis. sempcrviren:.— A ,” who occasionally sends notes of much 
interest, writes of this pretty Corydalis as follows: ‘*One of the most distinct 
things grown outdoors in the Ed.nburgh Royal Botanic Gardens in the second 
week of September was this pretty Corydatis, It appears to be of perexnial 
habit, and this is supported by the name sempervirens, which is at least 
inappropriate in an annual plant, although it may be perennial at home and not 
with us. At Edinburgh the plant grows from gin. to 12in. high, and is very 
pretty with its glaucous, finely-divided foliage and its pleasing pink flowers 
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prettily t’pped with yellow. Since returning home I find that the ‘ Index 
Kewensis’ gives priority to the name of C. glauca, but that Britton’and Brown 
figure it as C. sempervirens, without remarks about its perennial or annual 
habit of growth. On the other hand, Mr. Nicholson’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Gardening’ describes it as C. glauca and as an ainual. Even if it is only 
of annual duration, it seems to produce seed with such freedom that it will 
probably reproduce itself in the garden without any trouble. It has the 
appearance of a perennial plant, however. It is well worth growing, as we 
have few plants of its character so late in the year. It appears to be widely 
spread through North Americ:, where it is found as far north as A'aska and as 
far south as North Carolina and Minneso'a,”’ 

Mule Pinks, oc Dianthus hybridus.—A Somerset correspondent wriles : 
‘‘ This is a most interesting and decorative class of Pinks, and I doubt if there 
is another type so useful as this one. In years gone liy they were far more 
frequently met with than now. In the open border .few plents are more 
effective, and scarcely any more useful to cut from for filling vasss. To those 
who have to send a large supply of flowers away for the London season they 
would be most serviceable. They travel well. and are most ornamental in a 
cut state, teing light and having long stems. When needed earlier than they 
come in the open border, they can be forwarded by placing a garden frame 
over them. Tne amount that may be cu: from a one-light frame when the 
plants are grown well is astonishing. Another purpose for which they may 
be used is growing in pots, when they can be brought forward in sprirg 
with slight heat or a lowed to come on ina cold house. Wh-n grown in this 
way they have a charm quite their own, and, used for house furnishing, they are 
always welcome. When assoc ated with Spirseas and the usual occupants of 
the conservatory in spring they make a fine display. Some thirty years ago we 
used to grow the rose-coloured form and subens (pink), with the old Anne 
Boleyn, a score of pots of each. Tne cuttings were rooted every year and 
grown on, placing them in the open to ripen in spring. These were brought 
into Lloom about April, and were valuable to cut from. As garden flowers the 
Mule Pinks cannot be overp:aise:|. In mixed borders large patches produce a 
fine mass of colour, They need no stakinz, as the stems are strong and wiry. 
Most of the kinds are good growers. When residing in Hampshire 
they would thrive on a 
hot soil, whereas Carna- 
tions and florists’ Pinks 
only lingered on, To 
obtain the best results a 
few cuttings should be 
rooted every year, destroy- 
ing them when two or 
three years old, or if 
grown in pots it is a 
good method to strike 
fresh ones every yea’. 
The last few years I have 
grown three plants in a 
6in. pot. They are easily 
rooted when young cuttings 
are selected. Place them 
in a close pit. Last 
summer a friend gave me 
some cuttings of a choice 
kind in June. These were 
rooted in a close pit, then 
potted into qin. pots, 
kept in a cold frame all 
the winter, and planted 
in an open border in 
spring. At the end of 
May these plints had a 
long stem I2in, to I5in. 
long, with a bunch of tine 
blooms at the top, and 
branched downward, The 
hest varieties, I think, are: 
D. hybrdus, light rose ; 
D. splendens, deep rose, very vigorous and free ; and D. striatus, striped rose 
and white—this grows well. Marie Pare is a white, and good. Everyone 
should grow Napoleon III., which is one of the most effective plants to be found, 
and free. Abbotsfordiana is most desirable, being rosy purple in colour.” 

LATE APPLES. 

In addition to the late Apples already mentioned, the following deserve a 
note: A very ,ood late variety is Lrowsiee’s Russet, which differs from others 
on account of its doing well in most soils, as in an exposed position it rarely 
fails; it also cooks well, but its value is for its lateness. We have kept this 
fruit well into May ; indeed, given a cool store and gathered late it is good in 
June. It is a medium-sized fruit, very juicy, and w.ll thrive well both in dwarf 
and standard form ; it is not liable to canker, its season | eing from March to May, 
when Apjzles are so scarce. Another late Ru-set is the 

Boston Russet, and although not equal in flavour to Brownlee’s, it is most 
valuable, This is a larger fruit, but not so freely produced on a s‘andard as 
on a bush; it is of good quality considering the season. We have often 
seen it classed as a culinary Apple, but do not advise it for that purpose, but 
for dessert. Like the Brownlee’s, its season is very late, and it is a profitable 
fruit for bush culture in warm soils. 

Remette de Canada, —T nis isa larger ‘ru‘t than o:hers, and where it does well 
is first-class for desseit from autumn until tne late spring. In Middlesex it does 
not fruit freely, but makes strong growth asa bush tree. In Kent and Sussex 
it does well as a standard, avd is worth growin ; for its latevess and good quality. 
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-ANNUAL SCABIOUS 

The wild Scabious of English meadows is a flower of quiet beauty, 
and this is seen in the annual varieties, which are still full of interest. A 
large Led of well-chosen colours in the pub'ic gardens at Bournemouth was 
as p'easing as anything out of doors in the las: September days, and it is when 
the varieties are good and the plants massed that the best results are gained, 
The annual Scabious is a good thing for the bed reserved for flowers for cutting. 
The stems are long and grace‘ul, and the colours varied, w th few poor shades. 
White, maroon, crimson, pik, lavender, and rose are among the colours obtain- 
able from seedlings raised from the best selected see. The seei may be sown 
in the usual way for hardy annuals. It is needless to repeat oft-given advice. 
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MELFORD HALL, — 


Durr, « 2 
THE SEAT OF ... 
Rev. Sir W. Hyde Parker, Bart. 
= : —— - = -- a 

OST counties in the less-obviously attractive parts of parts where the soil is first-rate for the farmer, but 
England have their good and bad districts, good in which for many generations no new or old mansions 
and bad, that is, from the residential point of view. have been built or inhabited by the class who seek the 
Suffolk is no exception to the rule, there being in the county country, not to pursue business, but to enjoy the pleasures of the 


country life, whilst other neigh- 
bourhoods have been noted for 
many centuries for the number 
and calibre of the fine houses 
with good estates there situ- 
ated. One of the earliest parts 
of the county to see the erec- 
tion of good mansions after the 
Reformation was that on the 
western side, where a tributary 
of the River Stour meets the 
river near Long Melford. It 
is close to the Essex border, 
well wooded and watered, and 
full of the kind of scenery that 
Constable, who was born at no 
great distance away, delighted 
to paint. All that was best in 
the neighbourhood centred 
round the beautiful little town 
of Long Melford. There stood, 
and still stand, one of the finest 
of Suffolk churches, a rectory 
which carried a manor, Kent- 
well Hall, a good Elizabethan 
house, Melford Place, and the 
subject of the present article, 
Melford Hall, one of the best 
Tudor houses of East Anglia. 
A long list of distinguished 
men were born at Long Mel- 
ford and lie buried in the 
church, Martins, Darcys, 
Cloptons, Cordells, and genera- 
tions of Parkers of Melford 
Hall, who gave their lives for 
the country by land and sea— 
Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
who was lost in H.M.S. Cato, 
in 1782; Captain Hyde Parker, 
R.N., who was killed while 
storming a Russian battery at 
Sulina on the Danube in 1854; 
another Admiral, Sir Hyde 
Parker, Kt., and his sons, 
Admiral Hyde Parker, C.B., 
and Lieutenant-General John 
Boteler Parker, C.B.; also 
Lieutenant Harry Parker of the 
Coldstream Guards, killed while 
carrying the colours at Tala- 
vera. Melford Hall, the home 
of this fighting race, has a long 
and distinguished history. It 
stands on the site of a favourite 
residence of the Abbots of 
St. Edmund’s Abbey at Bury. 
The manor, with probably 
about 2,000 acres of land, was 
given to the Abbey by Earl 
Alfric, in the’ reign of Edward 
the Confessor. Abbot Samp- 
son, of whom Carlyle writes, 
the most famous head of this 

er ™ * wealthy and powerful house, 
Copyright THE OLD PORCH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Often resided there from 1182to 
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THE BOWLING GREEN HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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1211. Probably the old house 
was built of the half timber, 
half wattle and plaster which 
was the favourite material for 
building old houses in Suffolk, 
brick being used for foundations 
and chimneys. It had a moat 
on three sides of it, an orna- 
mental feature altered later to 
a semicircle without reference 
to the plan of the new house. 
It is mentioned in the writings 
of the late Sir William Parker, 
from which the historical facts 
which follow are largely drawn, 
that the Abbot used to enjoy 
the pleasures of sport there at 
second hand: ‘‘He did not 
honte hisself, and he favoured 
not that his monkes shoulde; 
but he lyked meche to sytte in 
a stylle place in ye Melford 
wooddes, and to see ye Abbey 
dogges honte ye _ stagges.” 
The Abbots of St. Edmunds 
were mighty princes, able to 
keep up the state suitable to 
the highest order of the Peers 
Spiritual. 
At the Dissolution the 
revenue of the abbey was 
equal to £ 250,000 of our money. Copyright 
The last Abbot, who was forced 
by King Henry VIII. to surrender this splendid trust, 
was a Melford man, John de Melford. He did not long survive 
the spoliation, dying a few months later; fortunate, perhaps, 
not to be executed for high treason; as were the unhappy 
and equally -innocent Abbots of Colchester, Reading, and 
Glastonbury. After the demolition of the monastery Mel- 
ford Hall and Manor were granted by the King to Sir 
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William Cordell, a Melford man born, who was Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the reign of Queen Mary, and Master oi 
the Rolls to her and Queen Elizabeth, and also High Steward of 
Ipswich. Sir William was the builder of the present Hall, 
whose fine proportions and clean-cut, clearly thought out plan 
make it among the best of the severer order of Tudor mansions 
in Suffolk. It has not the elaboration of Hengrave, or the 
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quaintness of Christ Church 
at Ipswich. But for general 
excellence and convenience of 
plan it might serve as a model 
for a modern builder to copy. 
The forecourt has the usual 
E frontage. There are no less 
than six towers of brick, rising 
from square bases into octa- 
gonal turrets capped by cupolas 
and vanes. Unfortunately, a 
later owner of the mansion 
thought fit to remove all the 
stone mullions of the windows 
on the south front, and to 
replace them by sashes, which 
has weakened the effect of 
what was a particularly fine 
facade. But the height of the 
wings and the grouping of the 
towers here have a_ very 
dignified effect. 

The wings and rooms be- 
tween the central towers are 
of three stories in height, the 
connecting central portion 
only two stories. The east 
front, which is the entrance 
front of the mansion, retains 
the old windows and fittings 
almost unaltered. The porch, 
with its upper chamber, is of 
stone, with two tiers of pilasters. 
On the ends of the wings are 
good stone-mullioned windows 
of eight lights, and projecting 
from these wings north and 
south large bays, that on the 
north front having no _ less 
than forty-four lights. Not 
all of the old house was pulled 
down. The cellars and founda- 
tions were used by Sir William 
Cordell, and the ancient 


wooden porch, which dates Copyright 
from the year 1515, was also 
retained. This is an extraordinary 


and 
piece of work, purely medizval in spirit and design, and pro- 
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bably typical of the wooden 
decorative work of the timber 
and plaster houses, very many 
of which survive in Suffolk 
towns and villages, but few in 
the country, where they weve 
pulled down to make room for 
new mansions, as at Melford 
Hall. The porch has a high 
pitched roof with a finial and 
open work front. The sides 
are boarded in high enough to 
make a back to the benches on 
either side, but with four open 
frames above, divided by carved 
uprights. Boldly carved 
grotesque figures in the male 
and female costume of the last 
days of the Henry VII. period 
stand on corbels at either side 
of the entrance, and act as 
bracketed supports to the barge 
board of the roof. The fine 
stained glass figure of Queen 
Elizabeth in one of her most 
magnificently embroidered and 
jewelled hooped dresses and 
ruff, with crown, sceptre and 
orb, and a triple necklace of 
large pearls, is probably an 
excellent portrait of the Queen 
in her early womanhood. It 
was no affectation of loyalty or 
gratitude which caused this 
image of the sovereign to 
adorn the window at Melford. 
Its owner amassed the greater 
part of his fortune as_ her 
Master of the Rolls, and she 
honoured him with a visit in 
which the host had nothing to 
complain of if he desired to 
show his sovereign the great- 
ness of the wealth he had 
amassed. When she came to 
visit him in 1578 ‘there were 


200 young gentlemen cladde all in whyte velwet, and 300 of the 
graver sort apparalled in black velwet coats, and with fair 
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chains, alle redy at one instante and in one _ plaice, 
with 1,500 serving men all on horseback, well and_bravelie 
mounted to receive the Queen’s Highness into Suffolke. There 
was such sumptuous feastings and bankets as seldom in anie part 
of the world was there seen afore. The Master of the Rolles, 
Sir William Cordell, was the first that began this greate feasting 
at his house of Melforde, and did light such a candle to the rest 
of the shire that they were gladde bountifullie and franklie to 
follow the same example.” 

Sir William Cordell died three years later, and left no 
children. His niece and heiress married Sir John Savage, 
whose descendants were created viscounts. Elizabeth 
Viscountess Savage was created Countess Rivers on the death 
of her father, Earl Rivers. She was a Catholic and a staunch 
Royalist. Suffolk and Essex were Roundhead in feeling and 
very hostile to the gentry; in fact, the East Anglian Round- 
heads showed far more animus and class feeling than other 
parts of England during the rebellion. The mob sacked 
the houses of the nobility and gentlemen as wantonly as did 
the French peasants those of the Seigneurs in the Revolution. 
A rabble set out from Colchester, accompanied by the regular 
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best gathered from the photographs here shown. There is great 
structural completeness about the setting of the house, from the 
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Train Band, and first sacked another house of Lady Rivers’ 
(St. Osyth), and then came to plunder Melford and seize her person. 
They stole all they could lay hands on, destroyed the furniture, 
killed the deer, gutted the rectory, stole the rector’s horses, broke 
down the cross on the green, tore up the brasses in the church, 
and behaved generally like the set of unmitigated blackguards 
which they undoubtedly were. All this time the Colchester 
Train Band with their officers were actually billetted in the 
long gallery of the hall, and looked on. Lady Rivers was 
ruined by fines and confiscations, and died in 1650, but 
before her death sold the hall to another representative of 
its first builder’s family, Sir Robert Cordell, who was 
created the first baronet. He was member for Sudbury and 
High Sheriff of Suffolk in 1653. This younger line of Cordells 
altered the house, made the moat semi-circular, and put sashes in 
the windows. Sir Robert was succeeded by his son and grand- 
son, after which the title became extinct. But Margaret 
Cordell married Sir Charles Firebrace, in whose family it 
remained till it was purchased by Sir Harry Parker (sixth 
baronet) in 1786, since which date that distinguished family has 


continued to live there. The character of the gardens will be Copyright THE HALL FROM THE STAIRWAY. “oO...” 
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gates and lodge, where the octagon turrets of the hall are 
repeated, to the magnificent bowling green pavilion. This isa 
most elaborate garden house, or octagon of brick, approached by 
a steep fli;ht of steps, and entered by an Ionic porch. The 
windows were intended to give a wide view over the landscape. 
Each side is surmounted by a gable, and each gable and inter- 
space by a brick finial. The garden wall and border leading to 
this pavilion are a beautiful instance of the grace of congruity 
in which old buildings and modern gardening agree. Melford 
is a house of which the county of Suffolk is justly proud The 
builder was a Suffolk man of high distinction, and the present 


owners have maintained the traditions of the place with honour 


and distinction for many generations. 


GLIMPSES OF W. A. 


I1.—LIFE AT KALGOORLIE. 


EVER, surely, did gold work the familiar miracle 
so rapidly as at Kalgoorlie. Six years ago not a 
single one of the fine and substantial buildings 
which meet your eye was so much as dreamed 
of; seven years ago there was nothing but sandy 
and desert bush, waterless, uninhabited, such as one sees 
for miles and miles as one approaches Kalgoorlie from 
Coolgardie and Perth. It was a stunted and a wizened bush, 
growing, heaven knows how, in an arid waste of red sand 
on a rainfall which is handsome if five inches fall in a year. 
Water there was absolutely none, no rivers, no creeks, 
no lakes save one, a lake which is so seldom a lake that its 
name is apparently given on the ducus a non lucendo principle; 
and when the first explorers tried to dig wells from which 
to obtain the water of life, to wash themselves withal, and 
to search for gold amidst the dry sand, that which met them first, 
and for that matter last also, was salt and bitter as that of the 
Dead Sea itself. And now 25,000 people are gathered together 
in Kalgoorlie and its immediate environs. There are substantial 
public buildings, a huge post-office, a council chamber, hotels, 
one very good one, billiard-rooms, an excellent club, in fact, all 
the comforts of civilisation ; but fresh water is still no lessthan £2 
a ton, which may account for the fact that most of the denizens of 
Kalgoorlie whom I met made next to no use of it, internally at 
any rate. They have none, save the scanty rainfall, every drop of 
which is stored with the utmost care, and that which is produced 
by the condensing process, which costs £2 a ton of 224 gallons. 
Verily, when I took a cold bath it seemed as though I were 
bathing my limbs in gold, or at any rate in silver. 

Some liquids, however, man must pour into his inner parts, 
although the dry blowers—that is to say, the individual gold- 
seekers whose implements are a shovel and a sieve on the surface 
—find from experience that they can do with very little. (Indeed, 
I met a devoted clergyman in Perth who, after years of work in 
the “Fields,” had trained himself into something approaching 
to total abstinence, not merely from liquor, but from liquid.) But 
on the way to Great Boulder it became plain that not all gold- 
miners are likethat. The shanties—canvas for the most part—in 
which they live were surrounded with complete rockeries, or 
glasseries perhaps it should be, of broken bottles, and the 
whirling sand which enveloped us made one sympathise with 
those who had first emptied the bottles and then broken them. 
It was of the kind that sticks in the throat until it shall have 
been loosened by whisky, and the regulation way of washing it 
down to a place where it would be useful if one were a fowl with 
a gizzard is to pour down the whisky first, and a “‘ chaser,” that 
is to say, a very little water, afterwards. 

As for Great Boulder, it is an ocular demonstration that 
the West Australian goldfield is a reality, and that work does 
actually go on there. Of course, they know that in Australia, 
but I really doubt whether they realise it in England, and be!ore 
I left England I had a vague suspicion that the West Australian 


Gold Mines were something like the Hull Tallow Refining - 


Company. But, stay! the reader may not have heard of the 
Hull Tallow Refining Company, concerning which yet another 
digression, and quite a pointed one. In the days of ‘“‘ Tommy 
Chambers,” of blessed memory, otherwise of a Recorder of the 
City of London, who has long passed away, it was once my fate 
to be called upon at short notice to defend one of a gang of 
remarkably bold conspirators, and as the case for the prosecution 
opened my heart sank within me. It sounded for all the world 
like three days of trial for a low fee, with the certainty of con- 
viction, and sentence passed by an exasperated judge at the end. 
My heart sank more when the judge in a polite note suggested 
that I had better advise my client to plead guilty. I saw him in 
the dock at luncheon-time. He denied nothing. He admitted 
that he and his fellows had floated a non-existent business as a 
limited company ; that they had got £17,000 out of the public ; 
that they had paid a large dividend out of capital, and con- 
verted the rest of the money to their own uses; that they had 
issued a report of a meeting which was never held, embodying a 
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resolution to increase the capital; and that on the strength of that 
they had got more money out of the public, and had taken it all 
for their own use, ‘ But," said he, “that can be explained 
away; it is done every day in the City.” Ever since then I have 
been suspicious of all enter, rises of which the news comes from 
the City unless I have actually seen the plant. Great Boulder, 
then, and other huge mines at Kalgoorlie, are not as was the 
Hull Tallow Refining Company, Limited, but large and honest 
enterprises, producing a great deal of gold at a paying price by 
the best machinery and the best-known processes. For the 
fact that the deep level of Great Boulder is 1,200ft. down in 
the solid quartzite rock my word must suffice. 























N recent years there have been few more interesting contributions to 
i iographical literature than the life of ‘* Frangois de Fénelon” (Methuen), 
by Viscount St. Cyres. This book is an impartial review of the whole 
life and teaching of one of the most considerable men of a remarkable 
epoch. Born in Périgord in 1651 of ancient and noble lineage, Fénelon 
came to Paris to study at the age of fourteen, and preached with 
considerable success a year aflerwards, although he was not ordained as a 
priest until he was twenty-four. A sickly child, and a young man of delicate 
health, he yet burned with enthusiasm and aspiration to do great things; to go 
to distant Canada with its piercing cold as a missionary, to carry the gospel to 
Turkey, and throush the country of Homer and Xenophon. Other outlets 
were found f. r his zeal. He was nominated director of the ** New Catholics,” 
an institution for proselytising ladies of noble Huguenot families, and he devoted 
to this cause ten of the bes: years of his life. This school was under the 
protection olf the King and of Madame de Maintenon, and the Abbé de Fénelon 
was a considerable figure at Court in these and subsequent \ears. The Royal 
sun, however, was near its setting, and the glories of Versa lles were shrunken 
to a lifeless ceremonial. Our author describes these evil days in an eloquent 
passage : 

‘¢ The melancholy chess-game still went on; men still went to sleep on 
self-interest, and rose up to self-interest in the morning, still wooed the good 
opinion of a world they despised, and sought the company of those they loathed, 
rather than suffer the disgrace of being alone. But there was now no need of 
a preacher to tell them all was Vanity ; a chill of utter gloom and lassitude had 
settled on Versailles, and men grew old there quickly, having nothing that they 
wanted, and all they did not want. There was no glamour left and no 
illusions ; ‘the King of the gods was aweary,’ the old light-hearted gaiety was 
gone, and in its stead the ante-chambers were haunted by whispered tales of 
envy, wounded pride, or disappointment.” 

In this enchanted Court the grave figure of the Abbé de Fénelon, with his 
spirituelle beauty, his aristocratic grace, his persuisive, insinuating address, his 
power of attracting love and obtaining obedience from those under his influence, 
did not go unremarked. For his friend, the Duchesse de Beauvilliers, he 
wrote a ‘* Treatise on the Education of Girls” (his first published work), 
a chef a’wuvre of delicacy and sense,.observation and wisdom, clothed in that 
charming style which was his characteristic. As a result of this brochure he 
was made preceptor to the little Duke of Burgundy, the eldest son of the 
Dauphin, and his wise old tutor, M. Tronson of St, Sulpice, trembled for him 
‘Jest prudence and charity should reconcile his old pupil, only too easily, to 
the wrongs of a world where the Gospel was but little known.” 

Ilis success with his illustrious pupil was, in many ways, beyond what 
could have been foreseen. The famous ‘* Télémaque” was written for his 
edification, and a Homeric fairy tale was desizned to reveal to the lad the 
maxims of justice, humanity, and moderation. His ideal was to give his pupil 
‘*the royal wisdom of a Solomon, and a heart as large as the sea,” The soil 
was not rich enough, however, to yield so generous a harvest as this, and yet 
the child grew up with a wonderfully pure and sensitive heart, if he had not 
the strength that a gr.at king must have, and he loved his preceptor as long as 
he lived. When the young Duke was but fifteen Fénelo1 was exiled, and sent 
from his pensive Utopia to his diocese of Cambrai. The lessons inculcated in 
‘¢ Télémaque ” were opposed to the character and ideas of Louis, who felt them 
to be a bitter censure on his luxury and ambition and that love of war which 
ended in ruining France. His flirtation with Quietism and the mystical theology 
of his ‘* Maxims of the Saints” made him numerous powerful enemies, and the 
downfall of Fénelon was complete. After the blow had fallen he wrote : 
‘* Nothing now remains to me but a perpetual silence, wherein the one 
con olation will be the labours of my diocese.” He performed his episcopal 
duties perfectly. To his clergy he was a ‘‘ father and brother in God, while 
the laity adored him for his charities and the gentle firmness of his government,” 
We find him planning how to “‘ introduce into the palace kitchen an assistant 
to the sick head-cook without running the risk of hurting his feelings by 
appearing to give him a successor” ; and read with a smile of the elder brother 
who begged to te excluded from Fénelon’s prayers because he felt that ‘‘ they 
were curing him of a too delicious vice!” One of his chief outside friends was 
Chevalier Destouches, a man of whom the Archbishop said that ‘‘ there was 
nothing respectable in his manner of life except its absence from hypocrisy.” 
‘¢Why,” he once asked, ‘*should an old Bishop be so fond of your profanity 
unless it is that your character has two sides? You are an evil genius to 
yourself, but true and noble to your friends.” He found Moliére guilty of 
“ vulgar buffoonery,” and if there is an aristocratic sniff in the priest’s assertion 
that his farces ‘‘smelt a little of the air of Paris,” his tolerance was yet laige 
enough to believe in the extension of ‘* God’s ‘uncovenanted mercies’ to the 
virtuous heathen.” To be devout in those days was to be out of the fashion, 
and ‘‘ one was held to belon: to the lower orders if one ventured to express 
belief in a God.” So there was little hope of a recill to Court of the ** Swan 
of Cambrai.” He was never a good hater, but evinced rather a ‘‘ weary 
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indiflerence to outside things,” and a self-confidence whose seamy side was 
dis velief in others, that **contenpt for the brains of mankind which, ‘as 
Napoleon once complained, ma‘e it so difficult to treit them seriously.” How 
far he had travelled on the road of renunciition we may gather from what he 
wrote when near the end of his life: ‘*In growing old I have learnt to know 
mankind, and to understand that the best thing is to do without them.” This 
strain of melancholy runs through all Fénelon’s writings. The human rac: 
falls into deciy before our eyes; 4 “ hunired new worlds rise on the ashes of 
the age that saw our birth ; we are the shadows of a dream : 


** None other than a moving row 
Of visionary shapes, that come and go 
Around the sun-illumined lantern, held 
In midnight by the master of the show.” 


Ile passed from ‘the shadow to the substance, chanting the praises of the 
Changeless and the Eternal, Him who was namei to Moses in the desert as 
J am that J am.” 

Before h's end he was utterly reduced to ‘‘a skeleton that walked and 
talked,” and when at sixty-five his horses shied at a windmill and overturned 
his carriage, his frail b dy stood the shock so badly that a fever supervened, and 
he died in a few days after much agony, but in the full odour of sanctity. 

“A tout prendre, Céait un hel espr t et un grand homme,” said Si. Simon, 
who was no partisan of Fénelon’s. There were many notable features in his 
life which we have been compelled to slide over in this notice—his theory of 
free trade for France, of triennial States-Generals ; his friendship with Madame 
Guyon ; his controversies with Bussuet, the ‘‘ Eagle of Meaux,” with Malebranche 
and Descartes ; these chapters our readers will be glad to peruse for themselves. 
The book is a very fascinating one, and the au‘hor has been for'unate in 
ootaising permission to engrave the fine portrait of Fénelon after Philippe de 
Champagne, which makes so exquisite a frontispiece to the volume. 

** Pilgrimages in Cheshire and Shropshire,” by Fletcher Moss, of the Old 
Parsonage, Didsbury (published by hi.nself), is a very handsomely got-up 
volume, and one can hardly overpraise the beauty of its illustraions. The 
reading so sttractively set forth relates to the pilgrimages made by the author 
and his friend while pedigree-hunting, when they picked up much local history 
and curiosities in the way of folklore and anecdote in quiet country parishes. 
The account is interspersed with a good deal of mild humour rezarding cycling 
misfortunes and the pleasant or unpleasant people, rustics, or innkeepers with 
whom they came in contact. The descriptions suffer from the unnecessary 
mass of personal detail and the flippant interjections obtruded in nearly every 
page. The pictures of the old halls and churches in which Cheshire is so 
rich are exquisite. Particularly one would notice the charming and remote 
village of Tong, near the Royal Oak at Boscobel. ‘*My remembrance of it is 
of a broid road winding up a wide valley of park-like character, with luxuriant 
trees and long stretches of ornamental water. In the distance is a too florid 
castle with minarets, but that is far away. Nearer by the water-side there is 
a decorated church with octagonal tower and spire, and with a few houses of 
various styles and shapes around it. A great stone bridge carries the road to 
it over the water, and all about are ample evidences that Nature has been 
helped by art and wealth. ‘The antiquities of Shropshire say: ‘If there be a 
place in Shropshire calculated alike to impress the moralist, instruct the 
antiq iary, ani interest the historian, that plice is Tons.’ It was for centuries 
the abode or heritage of men great either for their wisdom or their virtues, 
eminent either for their station or their misfortunes. The retrospect of their 
annals alternates between the palace and the feudal cis:le, between the Hal's 
of Westminster and the council chimbers of princes, between the battlefield, the 
dungeon, and the grave.” 

Surely a place of more than ordiniry interest! The church is fu'l of 
beauties of carving and tombs, many fine ones of the Vernons and Stanleys. 
On his next tour Mr. Moss found the barn near Madeley, in Salop, where 
Charles II. was hid for a dav and night. Mrs. Woolf—they are still Woolfs in 
the farmhouse —of that day dyed the king’s fair skin with walnut juice. Charles 
spent the next day in the oak. Such is a sample of the miscellaneous informa- 
tion, and many interesting pages of local legend and antiquity will be foand in 
this book, which must appeal particularly to the counties named. 

“*The Year One” (Methuen), by Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton, is a tale of 
the French Revolution, or more particularly of that terrible azndée premiere, 
which began at midnight on September 2Ist, 1792. Those of us who have read 
** The Servants of Sin,” from the sune pen, know how this author can conjure 
up before us moving incidents or scenes of horror. His description of the chain- 
gang’s forced march to the galleys, and of Marseilles, plague stricken and 
aeserted, if once read could never be forgotten. In the present volume, the 
massacres of the Swiss Guard and of the unfortunate prisoners of La Force and 
L’ Abbaye are incidents of such unparalle’ed horror and atrocity that we would 
gladly believe them to be pages fron some forgotten Inferno, rather than 
transcripts from any period of the history of our race. We would rather not think 
that such strange orgies of bloodshed and hideous revelry could have been 
perpetrated by men, much less by women. Alas, poor humanity ! now soaring 
into the seventh heaven, now fallen to b: the sport of devils. 

The story opens on the coast of Brittany, where the launch of H.M.S. 
Drazon went in search of fresh water and found a disastrous enough adventure 
before her, thanks to the fine chivalry of George Hope, the young lieutenant in 
command of her. Beauty in distress is irresistible. Lucienne, Marquise d’Aubray 
de Bricourt, in hidi»g among the tombstones of a little churchyard among the 
sand-dunes, disguised and alone, fleeing for her life from the soldiers of the 
Revolution, was a sight to which no Englishman could remain indifferent. To 
assist emigrés was to challenge pursuit, and two chaloupes from the French 
corvette Le Furieux intercepted the launch on its return journey, killing or 
wounding all the English sailors, and leaving the beat to drit back again’ to 
tand for lack of handlins. The young Marquise and Lieutenant Hore were 
taken prisoners, and sent in waggons amongst a gang of other suspects to Paris, 
which they reached in time to see the King’s guirds, Les Suiss:s, ‘‘ overpowered 
and cut down with axes and reaping-hooks and bill-hooks and pikes and 
scythes; they were being hacked to pieces as they retreated towards the 
Champs Elysées.” In the desperate struggle around them, Lucienne managed 
to escape, while her champion, the young Englishman, was taken to La Force 
prison. How the lady endeavoured to save him you must read the book to 


see ; it is at this point that the narrative is most graphic and intense, and there: 


you may learn how Lucienne whirled with those who danced * la Carmignole” in 
bonnet rouge and tricolor scarf and rags, or in semi-delirious terror joined in 
the song: 
‘© Madame Veto avait promis 
De faire égorger tout Paris,” 
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or tramped the blood-stained streets with troops of dishevelled furies, callin: them. 
selves ‘* les Vengeresses ” or ‘les Lécheresses de sang.” TT: ere is here a gallery 
of hideous scenes from that incredible Pandemonium, Paris during the Terrur, 
powerfully and graphically sketched for us ty Mr. Bloundelle-Burton in his best 
manner, That this romance is bloo |-stirring and somewhat harrowing is due to 
its theme ; it is also dramatic and picturesque in no small desree, and exhibi:s 
many details of those terrible times which will be new to most readers. The 
author’s research into French literature and into personal memoirs and priva‘e 
diiries of the per-ol guarantees its authenticity and wra'semblince. The book 
combines an able historical study and a very good sensational novel. ‘ 
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OME thirty years ago I was living upon Dartmoor, and while 
occupying a shooting on its borders made frequent excursions into 
the forest itself, most of which is in the Duchy of Cornwall and can 
be shot over for a fee of 10s. a year. I am not very certain as to 
the fee, but I believe that sum fairly represents it. Devonshire is 
peopled with sportsmen, but it can be well understcod that very few 

of them have time, and to spare, for such sport as can be obtained by anyone 
for 10s. a year. The keenest are not men given to tramping the hills 
and beating all their ground before them, as is done in Scotland ; for they, like 
their dogs, hunt with their brains more than with their legs. A stranger turned 
loose on Dartmoor would succeed in finding nothing by the end of the day, not 
even himself most likely. In such circumstance:, the man who knows the way, 
like one of the ‘* Three Men in a Boat” in Hampton Court Maze, is the worst 
possible guide ; and if there is no wind, as commonly is the case in a fog, there 
is absolutely nothing to prevent the circular anti-progress and enable one to 
keep pointing one way only. But the local sportsmen risk the fog, and ride 
miles to some particular heath-clad hill in order to get the first shot at a brood 
of ‘*heath poults,” which are commonly known as black game outside of Devon. 
This is always on September Ist, or as much earlier as conscience will permit. 
Often August 31st has been mistaken for September Ist on Dartmoor, But there 
are law-abiding sportsmen, who, when they know of a brood of black game by 
report, or from the luck of flushing some of them when rambling over the 
moor in their daily occupations, often send out a private watcher, who takes up 
position and looks out for sportsmen who have mistaken the date. But even if 
this plan succeeds in keeping the young heath poults alive till September Ist, it 
does not follow by any means that the man who has taken the keepering into 
his own hands will be the only one to share the spoil. Often enough the young 
blackcocks are a little too wild on the legal opening day, and then all the 
trouble goes for nothing. As the men hunt, so do the dogs; they do not beat 
all the ground before them either, but have an eye or nose for country, as well 
as their masters. That is necessary when 5,000 acres might easily be hunted 
fruitlessly without ever coming on the scent of game. But the men who 
know where the home-ired snipe are to be found, where the brood of 
ducks was hatched, where a brace of moor partridges have been seen before the 
nesting season, or where a grey hen has constantly risen wild in March or April, 
may hope for a Lag that one man can carry comfortably and shoot as well. 
There are but few fir woods on the borders of Dartmoor, and none in the forest 
itself, and this seems to alter the nature of black game, which, in the border 
counties, and even more so in the Highlands, are moor breeders, but woodland 
birds after the middle of September. On Dartmoor they are moorlind birds 
always, even in the middle of winter; consequently, there must be upon the 
moors that vegetation that they thrive upon. But in this they are very different 
from grouse, for the latter birds, in Scotland at any rate, are seldom found 
eating any other staple food than heather; they pick a few berries, and when 
the oats are ripe, for a few weeks they prefer oats to any other food whatever, 
and even the heather is then neglected by them. But black game have no great 
partiality for heather; they seem to eat almost everything they come across, 
and at any rate can exist where heather does not grow. But there is an old 
saying, ‘* No heather, no grouse,” which holds good everywhere, as grouse in a 
state of nature are never found where there is no heather, except when stress of 
weather prevents them reaching their proper food and drives them to lower 
elevations, even sometimes to eat the seaweed on the seashore. 

The first thing that suggests itself to a visitor to Dartmoor and to the 
Highlands of Scotland is the similarity of general appearance, and the problem 
why one moorland country should produce grouse and the other no grouse. I 
had visions of making my little bit of Dartmoor into a grouse-bearing hill, but 
was told that the birds had been tried and would not breed. Lately the 
Devonshire newspapers have been full of similar schemes to those that went no 
further than my own head at that time, and later still some of the London 
newspapers have taken up the idea too. Possibly it will be done some day, but 
the suggestions made do not go very far, nor do they show a full appreciation of 
the difficulties. As is well known, the King, when Prince of Wales, some years 
ago introduced red grouse at Sandringham, but although the birds lived and 
bred they did not increase and multiply, and for some reasons not known this 
experiment was voted a failure. On the Continent various attempts have been 
made to introduce the red grouse ; in some the birds are said to have done well, 
but I have not heard of a ten or twenty brace bag yet, and probably red grouse 
have never been permanently established in any place where they have been 
newly introduced. Indeed, they are very difficult birds to manage, even where 
their natural food is in plenty. At the present time questions are being asked 
as to why grouse are diminishing in numbers in Argyllshire, where the heather- 
clad hills have held comparatively large stocks of grouse and the feeding 
is as rich as, or richer than, in the Eastern Highlands. But in spite 
of this carpet of heather, Argyllshire has never been a great grouse 
county, and nobody has ever been able to understand why. It is the 
most beautiful of all the counties of Scotland, there is shooting there every 
day. of the season, but there are no big bags to be. had in any one day, 
and it is possible that it is the continuous shooting that keeps down the 
head of grouse, not so much because more are killed than ought to be, but 
because the wrong birds are killed, for Argyllshire is a county in which driving 
grouse is considered almost impossible, and there may be too many old birds 
left for productiveness of the young ones. There is rain in Argyllshire though— 
13in. in one month last year—and I think it goes without saying that grouse do 
like a dry and bracing climate. Devenshire is not bracing, but I do not know 
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what its rainfall is, nor am T aware of the size of Dartmoor either, but I do know 
that a red deer will live and thr.ve where a cow-hocked, goose-rumped Dartmoor 
pony half starves, and I am quite sure that one stag for the rifle would be 
worth six of those hardy but misshapen ponies, and there is probably room 
enough on Dartmoor for 10,000 or 20,000 deer. At present there are none 
there, and it is possible that the rulers of the Duchy could not see their way 
to the compensation that would be necessary before Dartmoor could be made a 
deer forest, to the exclusion of ponies and ten-shilling sportsmen. I have heard 
that an occasional deer has found its way across from Exmoor, but that goes for 
nothing. There is a district as big as a small county which is practically useless 
for game, and on which the free labour of the Dartmoor prison gang, workinz 
in chains, scratches the soil at a loss to the country. The War Office have found 
out Dartmoor as a tract of country where they may fire big guns to their heart’s 
content, and never stind a chance of killing a human being, much less a head 
of game, and if they do smash a pony sometimes the damage will not be 
ruinous 

But the soldiers can occupy but a very small portion of the moor, and will 
do nothing to make the rest of it productive, either of game or grain ; they will 
possibly add a few more ten-shilling-a-year loiterers with the gun, and it is 
these already that make it so remotely possible to introduce new varieties of 
game that would flourish upon the heath of the moorlands, Whether, if 
these licence holders could be restrained, the introduction of grouse would 
be possible is by no means clear. Whether they could be restrained 
is almo-t more doubtful; for they may 
not shoot grey hens now, and yet 
the females are not more plentiful 
than the black cocks that they may 
shoot. 

But even if these poaching troubles 
could be overcome, the question that 
appears most seriously doubtful is 
whether the vegetation of the moor 
is what red grouse require. When 
[ first had the idea of introducing 
grouse it was on the fringe of the 
moor proper, not within the Duchy, 
and the first and only step I took 
was to examine the crops of grouse 
shot in Scotland and compare 
their contents with the heath of 
Dartmoor. This’ comparison convinced 
me that although old birds introduced 
to Dartmoor would probably go from 
bunch to bunch of heather and get 
their own proper food, the young 
birds would probably be drowned in 
a sea of heath, and would never 
reach the isolated plants of the true 
heather of the grouse at all. The 
enormous quantity of heather that a 
grouse will eat is quite! surprising ; 
when it is turned ont frém the crop 
it will fill a soup plate heaped up, 
and consequently must jbe packed 
very tight indeed to be got into 
the small space of a grduse’s crop. 
But all this heap of végetation is 
very carefully chosen; there is hardly 
anything but very small young shoots 
of the heather (Calluna vulgaris). 
That is the plant of the grouse 
moors, amongst which a few bushes 
of berry-bearing plants, and also of 
various heaths, are to be; found at 
intervals, But on Dartmoor it is 
not Calluna vulgaris that; prevails, 
but a variety of Erica, mostly Erica 
Tetralix, or one of its crosses. 
This cross-leaved heath is to be found 
on the Scotch and most other moors, 
but the grouse do not eat it, as 
far'as I could make out, for I never 
found a trace of it in any crop opened 
by me; but on Dartmoor jit is the 
heath of the moors, ~—— Cal'una 
vulgaris obtains but a _ strug:ling 
and suppressed existence amangst the 
profusion of the cross-leaved heath, 
with its inverted bell-shaped crimson flowers. That is why I believe 
young birds would stand but a very poor chance of life on Dartmoor. Wild 
natural life is, in fact, a struggle for existence always; add to the difficulty, 
and life succumbs altozether. To begin at the beginning, where the carpe! 
of heather grows, I wonder how long it takes a grouse to gather enough food to 
support life; how long, for instance, to fill the heaped-up soup plate already 
spoken of? It surely must be nearly as long as a hen grouse with safety coultr 
leave her eggs ; but when the bunches of focd have to be hunted for, one by 
one, as feeding progresses, is it not possible to suppose that the eggs 
may perish l.efore hunger is appeased? I think this would probably be the case 
on Dartmoor. But then perhaps Dartmoor differs in places; there may be 
some parts where Ca luna vulgaris thrives almost to the exclusion of the erica 
plants, and, if so, then the grouse might stand a chance at those spots ; but thirty 
years ago, when I knew the moor pretty well, none such came under my notice, 
except where the soil was too poor for any heath to grow mor. than an inch 
or so in height. 

It has been suggested to me. that colonies of Calluna vulgaris could be 
formed, as doubtless they could, by suppressing the plant of the county, but 
€ven grouse have not yet arrived at that value when it would pay to till the soil 
for them, .That the plant already holds Lut a precarious existence there goes to 
show what would happen when the colonies were left to themselves. I fear it 
must be admitted that the heaths on which, if grouse feed occasionally, they 
certainly do not find their staple tood, are more suited by the soil or she 
climate, or both, ARGUS OLIVE. 
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WILD (COUNTRY LIFE. 


WILD GEESE AND BIRDS OF PREY. 


IIE wild pink-footed geese have Leen with us since the beginging of 

October, swinging across the sky twice daily between their pastures 

and the sea, in the loud-clanging V-shaped squadrons that keep so 

warily above gun-shot. But we have heard and seen nothing as 

yet of the so-called ‘‘ golden eagle ” which so often seems to follow 

the wild geese from over the sea, though one is usually shot—our 

way of welcomin: interesting visitors in feathers—in this neighbourhood soon 

after the arrival of the geese. Many hawks have come, however,- for at all 

hours of the day you may see sizns of the consternation which their passage 

spreads among the birds. Among the rest one female sparrow-hawk—there was 

no such thing as a sparrow-hawk near us in summer—daily hunts along the 

narrow ‘‘ creens ” that separate the ploughland from the salt marshes, and every 

day she seems to take a missel-thrush for dinner, to judge by the patches of 

feathers that mark the spots where successive meals have taken place. It is a 

curious fact that so combative a bird as the ‘stor.ncock,” who swoops upon 

smaller thrushes almost like a hawk, and will even attack the hawk herself in 

defence of his nest most often falls a victim to hungry birds of prey, while his 
nest is most often robbed by the hoodie crows, 

. MARTINS AND SPARROWS. 

Jn the fine and warm weather 
which followed the early October storms 
many migrants halted with us, a 
number of fresh house-martins joining the 
solitary family which remained. Still 
larger numbers halted round some more 
sheltered farm-buildings a mile inland. 
The sparrows greatly re ented these 
arrivals, for, although they had not yet 
appropriated the deserted nests to their 
own use, nor even enlarged the cpen- 
ings, they evidently regarded these as 
their property, and chattered with an-ry 
gesticulations on the edge of the water- 
pipe at each stiange ma‘tin that flew 
up to the nests, Sometimes they even 
desperately essayed to catch the martins, 
and you would hardly believe how 
closely an angry sparrow will follow 
the sweeps and curves of a martin’s 
arrowy flight. He soon gets blown, 
however, and returns to the water-pipe, 
where he uses the remnant of his breath 
in shouting. It was all no use, how- 
ever, for, as the afternoon passed, one 
martin after another squeezed through 
the narrow enrance of a_ nest, and 
before the few small bats that rema.n 
to hawk round the shrubberies on mild 
nights in autumn and winter began to 
flicker against the sunset, all the martins 
were safely twittering themselves to 
sleep in their strange lodgings. This 
is one of Nature’s pleasantest arrange- 
ments, that the house-martins on their 
travels should thus be able to use the 
empty nests of birds which have preceded 
them. Perhaps in spring, too, they may 
again use what remains of the same old 
ludginzs, for the birds which are going 
furthest north and east would naturally 
be those that arrive fir-t at each halting- 
place. 

BATS IN WINTER. 

The majority of our bats seem to 
mi.rate in the same way and at about the 
same time as the swifts, swallows, and 
martins. I have not seen the large 
noctule bat since September 7th, while 
of the smaller kinds of bats scarce one 
remains of any score that flittered round 
the pond and down the hedgerows in 

GROUSE DO NOT FEED. August. Even in mid-winter you may 

see one or two small bats hawking round 
\rees—or round the gas-lamps of suburban streets—on any mild evening; but 
their numbers do not greatly increase until a' out the same time of the year as 
we are welcoming back our summer birds. Still, throughout the autumn, winter, 
and early spring the entomologist can always tell that moths will be abroad at 
“night when he sees the bats coming out as soon as the sparrows have gone to 
bed. On such evenings the ‘‘ sugared”’ trees will attract his prey, and, if the 
sky is clouded, from half-past nine till past midnight the moths will flutter to his 
‘lighted windows. The bats no doubt can tell from the feel of the air when it 
will be worth while to fly abroad and when the wiser course is to curl up more 
snugly in their crevices and sleep on. 
GALES AND FOLIAGE, 

One always regrets the gales of autumn for the beauties of foliage that they 
prematurely destroy, although this year they kindly deferred their blusterous 
arrival long enotigh to allow the Vir,inian creeper to put on a fuller glory of 
crimson and scarlet than it has worn for many a year, and in sheltered situations 
it is blozing still. But the horse-chestnuts had scarcely half of their tawny 
autumn livery, the purplish russet of the sycamore and the bronze of the elder 
were only half developed, while most of the forest trees were ; ll vigorously 
green, when the sixty-miles-an-hour gale came and tore them to tatters and 
riddled them with hail. Poor and thin it left the tops of the larches, too—often 
such graciously golden glories amid the deep blue gloom of contrasting pines ; and 
the pines themselves were forced to shed all their old needles at once, covering 
the still vigorous herbage below with the dry brown layer which makes such 
pleasant carpet-walking in the bare days of winter. 


ERICA TETRALIX. 
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Tue WIND AS SEED-CARRIER. 


To the cedars, however, which are now at their best, with smooth, green, 
fruit-like cones, the gales were welcome, for the pollen flew in golden clouds 
from each branch encrusted with the little brown male flowers, fertilising every 
cone no, doubt wit: in an enormous radius, for Nature, when she trusts to the 
fickle agency of the wind, produces a million grains of pollen for each one that 
fulfils its mission, and the yale that tears through the cedar grove in autumn 
carries idle clouds of it a hundred miles away. To plants that scitter their 
microscopic spores in the same lavish way the utility o the wind may be seen on 
anv wind-swept coast, where such hardy things as lichens cluster most thickly on 
bare stems expose j to the full blasts that come from over sea, and it is on walls 
facing due north to the sea that the little hard fern, known as wall rue, always 
appears with us in plenty, although there may be no plant of it to seaward 
whence the spores could come. After a gale, to», at certain seasons of the year 
the windows which face the sea are clouded with a fine film, which doubtless 
consists chiefly of pollen dust and similar spores to those which clothe the 
seaward walls and stems with lichen, moss, and fern. 


LINGEKING SUMMER FLOWERS. 

Alter the gales our sunny days almost brought back summer. The sheltered 
hedge-banks were still blue with scabious, and here a scarlet poppy and there 
a snow-whi'e lychnis struck that colour-chord that always pleases—the red, 
white, and blue thit all the English-speaking races of 
the world have chosen for their own. And in autumn a 
little splash of colour is more valued than all summer’s 
pilette-full. Evena late dandetion, glorified by October 
sunlight, gleams like a golden jewel, and we do not realise 
the beauty of the harebell or such humble flowers as the 
common wild geranium until we see their solitary blossoms 
lingering into autumn; while along the brookside the 
turquoise blue of the forget-me-not shines never so br ghtly 
as when it stars the lush herbage from which all the other 
summer floweis have gone. In our gardens we rather 
reverse the process, clearing out our summer friends, while 
they have yet many blooms to give us, in order to make 
room for later favourites; and the violets that we value in 
autumn are not faithful retainers from summer’s host, but 
the advanceguard of next spring’s retinue. 

Birps’ AUTUMN WOOING. 

Spring is the time which we commonly associate 
with the lovemaking of birds, and it is then no doubt 
that the young of the previous year select their mates. 
But in a sunny October you may see as pretty love scenes 
as ever April provides. Sit quiet and watch the tender 
care with which a husband blue tit finds choice insects 
for his wife, she sitting idle and preening her feathers 
on a sunny apple branch, while he rummages in the 
moss and lichens below for her favourite spider. Little 
goldcrests enact the same pretty comedy, and their very 
tininess makes it all the prettier. Al-o, there is no such 
fury as the male goldcrest when another of his sex ventures 
into the hallowed circle of his home joys. The intruder 
has no time allowed him to apologise. He has to go 
at once, and the husband goes afier him, the two 
whizzing like green feathery pellets to some distant exit 
from the shrubbery, whence the conquering mite returns 
with his golden crest erected like the diadem of a rajah. 

THE HOUSE-SPARROW’S METHODS. 

Bat the common house-sparrow is almost the most 
susceptible of birds to the joys of domesticity, whenever a 
gleam of autumn sunshine stirs his pulses. As a rule 
Le vulgarises the situation by noisy brawls with his 
neighbours ; for while they pay loud attentions to his 
wife he jumps about and shouts, and she tries to 
peck them in the eye when they come within reach. 
This scene usually ends in the whole party scuffling 
together to the lottom of a bush, and then rushing off 
in a noisy string to finish the argument over the wall. 
But sometimes you may see the sparrow and his wife in 
a cosy corner of the sunlit roof all by themselves ; and 
it is wonderful what a handsome bird the common cock 
sparrow can make of himself when he spreads his tail, 
droops his wings, puffs out his chest, and hops round and 
round like an animated spatchcock before his demure 
wife, displaying every auburn, black, and white marking 
on his plumage to the best effect. As an object-lesson in 
sexual selection by personal adornment, the wooing of the 
cock sparrow is perfect. E. K. R. 


RACING NOTES. 


MID all the controversy which has | een raging for 
so long, amid the somewhat tainted atmo- 
sphere which has been engendered by recent 
occurrences, amid all the vexatious mass of 
detail with which racing is encumbered and 
hampered, it is good to find one event over 

which it is possible and even expedient to become enthusiastic, and this 
event is found in the race for the Kempton Park Stakes, a race in which 
all the lest horses on the Turf met and fought, with the result, I honestly 
believe, that the Lest hore won. For all practical purposes they ran at 
even weights, since the who'e idea of weight for age is to bring about perfect 
equality; ar! a still more satisfactory circumstance in this connection is 
the fact that the race was run over a distance which corresponds, speaking 
roughly, with the distance of the principal classic races. Frequently, only too 
frequently, some pro: lem arises wh'ch, asa matter of interest, sportsmen would like 
to see decided, and it is not often that they obtain that satisfaction. If Holocauste 
had not broken down, for instance, if Persimmon and St. Frusquin had met 
again after the great fight at Epsom, how interested and pleased we should all 
have been. Ina similar manner the problem of Volodyovski and William III. 
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has been finally decided, and the running in the Kempton Park Stakes proves, 
and proves conclusively, that the Hurst Park running was not a correct 
estimate of the quality of the Deriv winner, and also incidentally that the 
victory of Doricles in the St. Leger was, as I have said over and over 
azain, one of those accidents which, aithough they do occur from time to 
time in the history of the Turf, must yet be disrezarded by anybody who 
is anxious to arrive at a ju-t conclusion as to the relative merits of the horses 
engaged. The bearing of this case upon the decision whi h the Jockey Club 
came t. in the matter of L. Reiff is very significant ; but with rezard to that 
matter it is unnecessary to add anything to what was said last week, and we 
can get on to another feature in the race quite as interesting and much 
less unpleasant, which is the relative excellence of the four year olds and the three 
year olds and the superiority of Epsom Lad and San Toi. It is an undoubted 
fact that both Epsom Lad and San Toi are sterling stayers, stayers of the 
old-fashivned kind, seldom sick and never sorry, always ready to race and to 
do their best, which best is very good, It is indeed gra'ifyinz to find that the 
melancholy coaks of the pessimists have been without any real foundation in 
fact, and to know that we have horses to-day of the same calib e and the 
same class as any of the horses of old, such as Voltigeur, Flying Dutchman, 
The Colonel, The Lamb, Victor Wild, and many others whose names will occur 
readily to anybody who has even a su erficial acquaintance with the history 0? 
the Turf. Asa jockey Gomez has great claim to excellence, and he has already 
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proved thit he has some qualification to be con-idered an accomplished acrobat, 
inasmuch as on two occasions his saddle has slipped round, and on both 
occasions he has succeeded in winning the race in spite of this disadvantage ; 
and if anybody is sceptical as to the amount of inconvenience which the 
slipping round of a saddle causes a horseman, let him make a practical 
experiment for himself, and his scepticism will- be no more, if indeed 
he is not suffering extreme bodily pain as the result of his experiment. 
The most satisfactory feature of all in connection with this historic 
race (for it is nothing else) is that each and every animal who ran in it 
has proved a source of emolument, and of no small emolument either, to his 
owner, and that, there!ore, the pessimists are once more refuted and confounded 
in their cynical assertion that the breeding and the training of the best horses are 
not so satisfactory to the owner as the possession of inferior animals, who, if 
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they proauce resu:ts more speedily, yet, never- 
theless, in the end, prove of far less real value to 
the Turf than their more illustrious fellows, 
Congratulations, and many of them, to 
Mr. Whitney on his victory with Kilmarnock II. 
in the Grand Prix de Conseil Municipal, and 
although Kilmarnock II. does not establish a 
record, or anything like it, by winning this race, 
his name will stand high among the very few 
names of American horses who have won classic 
races in France. The deduction to be drawn 
from this victory is very plain, which is, that if 
our three year olds are | elow the average, which 
Iam very much inclined to doubt, the French 
three year olds cannot pretend to be within a 
long distance of the English horses in the 
matter of class, for Kilmarnock II., in spite of 
the fact that he was giving Jacobite 12lb., beat 
him without strenuous exertion, and we all 
remember how Jacobite ran in the St. Leger. 
In all human probability this is the last big 
race which will fall to the lot of Mr. Whitney 
on this side of the Atlantic, and it is not without 
regret, real regret, that we have to accept this 
fact. Whatever may be said in years to come 
about the erstwhile Ameiican invasion, and 
much time and talk will be expended about it, 
without a doubt, the names of Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Lorillard will always be quoted and referred 
to as the names of true sportsmen, the names of 
men who engaged in sport for sport’s sake, who 
throughout their English racing career ranked 
side by side with the best of the English owners, 
whose victories were always received with 
acclamation and applause by all racing men 
worthy of the name, and whose influence and 
power were always upon the right side. If 
America had sent us more men like Mr. Whitney W. A. Rouch. 
and the late Mr. Lorillard, and if some 
fortunate and heaven-sent epidemic had spared us the advent of some other 
American owners who are at the moment ‘ waxing and growing fat,” the 
continual attrition and friction which have been such an unpleasant feature of the 
Turf would never have occurred, and American sportsmen would have received 
a fuller appreciation of the undouLted merit which many of them possess. 


The sugges:ion put forward this week that Minnie Dee and De Lacy should, 


run a match over the same distance and at the same weights over which they 
ran and which they carried at Manchester in a certain notorious race, is one 
of those suggestions which, although eminently practicatle in theory, are never- 
theless impracticable when it comes to real practice. Without doubt many 
sportsmen would wiiness the natch with close attenticn, and many more 
sportsmen would rea! the result with equal interest, but it seems to me that 
the Lasis of the proposition, or, to put it more plainly, the intention which 
actuated the suggestion, is one which tends towards the destruction, subversion, 
and annihilation of all authority. If-racing matters are urder the control of the 
Jockey Club, as I have always understood to be the case, and I have reason to 
believe that Iam not alone in this impression, it is simply futile, not to say somewhat 
presumptuous, to arrange a race for the special purpose of endeavouring to reflect 
upon a decision which has Leen given out by the governing authorities ; and 
again, for the sake of argument, even supposing that Minnie Dee confirmed 
the Manchester form, is it likely, or even possible, that the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club woud allow it to influence them at all, or that they would so far 
reverse their own judgment upon such slender evidence as to render themselves 
liable to the imputation that they, if not ridiculous, are, to say the least, 
at any rate inveriebrate, untrustworthy, and vacillating. Moreover, the people 
who suggest this course are not in possession of the evidence upon which the 
matter in question was decided, and therefore it is easily seen that their opinions 
and their deductions cannot be considered as very important. As a smoking- 
room speculation the match would be interesting, but as a tangible scheme it 
would establish a precedent too grotesque and too prep sterous for the 
ccnsideration of soler-minded men. 

The victory of Revenue in the Duke of York Stakes was one of those 
things whicn, although generally anticipated by the intelligent foretellers of the 
Press, still, neverthe'ess, occurred, and the way in which he ran stamps him as 
quite a good horse, quite good enough to rank with Doricles and above Merry 
Gal, if the running in the Kempton Park Stakes is to be taken into consideration ; 
and it would seem that alter all our three year olds are not half so black as 
they are painted, and when Revenue, the winner of the Derby, Doricles, and 
others have had the benefit of another year over their heads some really first- 
class racing should be seen at Ascot and other places. With regard to the 
very faithful photograph of Revenue and Sam Darling, who, from the look 
on his face would seem to be contemplating some beatific line, a word of 
explanation is necessary. Although our photographer was at Kempton on bo h 
Friday and Saturday, the mist which had gathered at the moment of the Duke 
of York Stakes was so bad that he was able to get nothing. But, leing a person 
of some ingenuity, he remembered a photograph of Revenue taken on Derby 
Day, and so this is made to do service, and therein Halsey appears instead 
of Maher. BUCEPHALUS, 


=! 7 
ON THE GREEN. 

RAID has had the better of Vardon again—that is about the must 
intercsting piece of golfing news. Vardon made « plucky efffrt, 

but it came tco. late. The charhpion got six holes up on hiif on 

the first round, and that was too many for even Vardon to brifg to 

nothing. He did reduce the lead against him to two holes, but 

cou'd lower it no further. Braid, ly the reports, had a considerable 

advantage over Vardon in the driving; and it seems as if this advantage, as 
compared with the driving of Vardon, was constantly increasing. Time was 
when the two were level enough in this department, | ut Vardon is not quite as 


‘‘red-hot ” as he used to be. Moreover, Braid has added to his driving power 
a faculty of putting that he did not always possess, and the result must be 
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tremendous. As usual, his success in the championship has led to further success, 
by reason of the confiden.e that that first success gave him. It ever is thus. 

Lately, after a long interval, I have been playing on the greens of East 
Lothian, the Gullanes, Luffness, and the rest. North Berwick, after all, is far 
the most pleasant and interesting of them. It has ‘ features,” while the rest 
are more or less flat. This seems a hard thing to say, when there is Gullane 
Hill, with its incomparable views (incomparable hardly is too big a word for 
them). But Gullane Hill is a smooth undulation; North Berwick seems almost 
volcanically broken up. The course was short, with advanced tees and holes 
not on the proper—in some cases on most improper—putting greens ; but still, 
even at its best and longest, I am not at all clear that North Berwick tests 
power as well as Muirfield tests the best qualities of a golfer. But for 
interest and beauty of surroundings there is not a comparison Letween them. 
Muirfield is flat, and you hardly can see the sea from it. North Berwick’s chief 
fault, no doubt, even from medal tees, is that it has too many holes where your 
approach is a short shot; and its second worst fault, that it has too many people, 
some of them women, playing on it. There are women avd women. Some 
women are quite in their place on the men’s links, but others are out of place 
there. Likewise, it is true, there are men who are out of place there. The 
present invention, to deal with the crowd, is to let the women start upto 10 a.m. 
This is a quaint method of giving the men, presumably the better players, who 
start later, a clear green; and the result is what might be expected—immediate 
and close-packed congestion. If the,time limit is applied at all, the women should 
le started after the men—say after 11.15 a.m. They are very full of zeal, and 
their zeal would support them if they were late for luncheon. Now they propose 
to have a qualifying examination, as I understand, like the Eton boys’ swimming 
test, to see what of the feminine sex shall be permitted to play on the long 
links; but I cannot hear that there is any competition for the post of examiner. 
His pay should be high, for his life will be short, and perhaps not merry. 

Taylor was the test of the three great men, himself, Braid, and Vardun, at 
Totteridge on the Saturday of last week. Chiefly it was his putting that took 
him round in three strokes less than Braid. Taylor was 72, Braid 75, and 
Vardon 77. Then, in a foursome played in the afternoon, Taylor and Braid beat 
Vardon and Charles, of the South Herts Club. Perhaps the company he found 
himself in was ju-t a little too good for the last man, but, indeed, it is not 
easy to discover a pair to meet Braid and Taylor on very level terms. It is a 
terrible combination. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


THE GREAT FRUIT SHOW. 


HE Crystal Palace was the place to which many fruit growers and 
those interested in fruit production in this country found their way 
durins the latter part of last week. The exhibition is a yearly 
event, held under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and the produce on this occasion was, as usual, in every way 
excellent, the apples in particular, in spite of the doleful remarks 

we have heard about a dearth of the wholesome fruit. Of course, such an 
exhibition as this is of vast importance. It is in the nature of a good lesson, 
in showing that the British Isles can produce apples and pears of splendid 
quality, size, and colour when an intelligent system of culture is pursued. 
The schedule is always most comprehensive. It is designed to encourage 
all sorts and conditions of growers, professional gardeners, the market men, 
amateurs, and the trade. We have not the space to enter into elaborate details, 
and can merely touch the fringe of the subject. It was a great show, and 
superb collections came from the great growers, such as Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co. of the famous Maidstone nursery, Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons o: 
Chelsea, Messrs. Rivers and Son of Sawbridgeworth, Messrs. William Paul and 
Son of Waltham Cross, and many others who had representative col'ections, 

It is interesting to notice that Kent scored heavily in the matter of prizes— 
Mr. Woodward, gardener to Mr. Roger Leigh, Barham Court, Maidstone, 
seemed to carry everything before him, not only in the apple classes, but in those 
also for pears—but then Kent is a great fruit county. The apples we noticed as 
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remark bly fine and well worthy of note by intending planters were Allington 
Pippin—a somewhat new variety that has come to stay ; it is for the dessert, and 
a shapely, well-flavoured fruit.—Cox’s Orange VDippin—of course largely 
shown; we counted nearly forty competitors in the class for single dishes of 
this variety, and the superbly coloured fruits from Mr. Woodward were a 
surprise and delisht—Clayzate Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Fearn’s Pippin, 
American Mother, Ribston Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, and of the kitchen or 
culinary apples Blenheim Orange, which is also sufficiently well-flavoured for 
dessert, Bramley’s Seedling, Wellington, also known as Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Hermead Pearmain, Golden Noble, Lane’s Prince Albert, Gloria Mundi, and 
Lord Suffield. 

We were pleased to notice that of the pears the delicious Doyenné du 
Comice was well and largely shown. No pear is of sweeter flavour than this, 
and there was a good display in the class for Marie Louise. Grapes were 
excellent ; indeed, the exhibition was an object-lesson of what can be accom- 
plished in these isles. We have written similar words before, but never tire of 
insist'ng upon the importance of the fruit-g1:owing industry, so largely monopolised 
by other nations, apart from the colonies. 

The luncheon was pr.sided over by the secretary of the society, the Rev. 
W. Wilks, whose enthusiasm in the work he has in hand is unbounded. We 
congratulate the society and its officers upon the fruit show of 1901, and hope 
that it will never cease to be an annual reminder of our possibilities as a fruit- 
producing nation. 


ST. SIMON’S GREATER SON. 


LORIZEL II. (own brother to Persimmon), by St. 
Simon out of Perdita II., by Hampton, by Lord 

Clifden out of Lady Langden. 
It is not often that I inflict pedigrees upon 
the readers of Country Lire, but in this case 
the pedigree inflicted is not a long one, and in some degree, 
indeed, it is necessary. As somebody (I forget who) once said, 
“The best is good enough for me,"’ and in this case the best 
breeding, and the best only, has proved to be good enough for 
the King. And at the Heath Stud, behind the July Course, 
which belongs to Lord Marcus Beresford, everything is of the 
best, and under the supervision of Smallwood, the stud groom, 
Florizel II., Worcester, Mimic, and their companions find al! 
their wants anticipated. A large number of new boxes have 
just been added, and a curious feature is the covered riding 
school, in which from time to time the stallions are turned loose 
and allowed to take such exercise as they need, for neither 
Worcester nor Florizel II. is by any means what can be called 

a horse of a calm temperament. 

I am not one of those people who glory in reducing the 
science of breeding to mathematical proportions, but I can see, as 
anybody who takes the trouble to cast his eye over the above 
pedigree can see for himself, that the excellence of Florizel II. is 
due to the excellence of his breeding; and although it is an 
unfortunate fact that success in the breeding of good race-horses 
cannot always be obtained by the man who takes the greatest care 
in the breeding of his horses, it is equally an axiom, as many enter- 
prising people know to their cost, that inferior tactics and 
inferior breeding are, as a general rule, conducive to inferior 
results. In passing, if there is one man who races in England 
who knows how failure can attend and wait on the man who 
spares no effort, and who has always done his best to secure the 
best, it is Sir Blundell Maple; ani even within the last month 
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the comparative failure of Royal Lancer has added yet one more 
incident to the large number of occurrences which must have 
tended to dishearten such a good sportsman. But this is by the 
way, and this article is about Florizel II.,and Florizel II. only. In 
these days of quick, rapid, and somewhat superficial progress, the 
past is forgotten almost as soon as it has passed out of the 
region of the present, and I confess myself that I was surprised 
to find, when I looked up his form in the book, that Florizel II. 
had won so many races. In his two year old career he showed 
none of that brilliant form which he afterwards displayed, although, 
at the same time, it cannot be said that a horse who ran well in 
the Breeders’ Foal Stakes, second in the Boscawen, and showed up 
prominently in the Stud Nursery Plate and the Friary Nursery 
Stakes was devoid of promise. Evidently, and this is borne out 
by the irrefutable evidence of history, Florizel Il. was a horse who 
came on late, and who did not reach his full strength until he was 
(technically speaking) three years old, and although there must have 
been ‘‘ great searchings of heart’ and much disappointment over 
his failures as a two year old, his success in the following 
years cannot fail to have obliterated all the chagrin and all the 
disappointment which he had occasioned and initiated in his early 
career. These facts are best left to plead their own cause in their 
native nudity, and I will meet the situation by placing in order 
the names of the races which this son of St. Simon ran in 1894, 
and the positions which he attained. Here they are: He won 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes, the 41st Triennial Stakes, the 
Goodwood Corinthian Plate, the Alexandra Plate at Doncaster, 
the Royal (First) Stakes at the Newmarket October Meeting, 
besides winning another race of less importance, and being 
placed in three races out of four which he did not win outright. 
Here is a record, indeed, which accounts for, or, speaking in 
the past, which foreshadowed, the comparative excellence of 
Volodyovski and Doricles, to say nothing of others; but, like 
sumebody else in another connection, this great horse, for he 
was and is nothing else than a great horse, went from strength to 
strength, and in the year 1895, as a four year old, he appropriated 
the Prince of Wales’s Cup (Epsom), the Prince’s Handicap at 
Gatwick, the Manchester Cup(the race which was destined to be the 
herald of the good luck which afterwards befel the stable of the 
King), the Ascot Gold Vase, the Goodwood Cup, and the Jockey 
Club Cup, which is the sum total of his.winnings. On only 
one previous occasion he did not win, and that was in the 
Cesarewitch, where he was not placed. And now his racing career 
is about finished, and this brief, but I hope succinct, account 
of it must also be concluded, and yet his last race in 1896, 
for the Gold Cup at Ascot, was about his best. True it is 
that he was beaten, but it is also equaily true that he was 
conceding much weight to Love Wisely, the winner, and 4lb. 
to Omnium II., popularly supposed to be the best horse in 
France at that moment. I saw that race, and I remember 
incidentally what a fine struggle the veteran Victor Wild made, 
and also how magnificent (I speak to those who know what a 
fine horse is when they see one) Florizel II. looked as he 
cantered down the course, and as he came back again up the hill, 
fighting a losing fight, with all the determination, all the grit, all 
the unconquerable resolution not to be beaten until the last and 
greatest effort had been put forth, which characterised his race ; 
and although he was beaten he 
was far from being disgraced, 
and if not a classic winner, like 
his brother Persimmon, his 
excellence is of the same 
standard. At the stud his 
successes have been frequent 
and distinguished, anid 
Volodyovski, Doricles, and 
others bear witness to the 
same. ’Tis well, and thrice 
well indeed, that this great 
horse belongs to our King. 
since we know, and know 
full well, that the measure of 
his success is the measure of 
his worth, that as long as the 
kings of the stud belong to 
the King of England, the 
kings of the stud are privileged 
in so doing. Speaking briefly, — 
a; is essential, it may be said 
that while the failures of 
Florizel II. were only diminu- 
tive, his successes, both as a . 
race-horse and as a sire, have 
been superlative; and although 
his career as the one is com- 
pleted, his career as the other 
is but begun. So that we will 
not write as in the dead past, 
but as in the bright and illus- 
Copyright ~—_trious future. 
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AME-HAWKING has 
become in recent years 
the most arduous and 


most highly honoured sport in which the English falconer can 
indulge. For half a century or more the heron has ceased to 


occupy the place of honour which it so long enjoyed. Kite- ° 


hawking has long been impossible; and we have to go back to 
quite historic times to find peregrines and gerfalcons retained 
specially for the fashionable amusement of hawking ‘at the 
brook,” that is to say, at wild duck. In those days the flight at 
the wild duck and at the woodcock took precedence of any sport 
that could be shown on the moors or on the stubbles; but now 
the chief ambition of the owners of peregrines—or at all events 
of eyess peregrines—is to fly and kill grouse. Not that eyesses are 
to be for a moment supposed to be superior in this or in any other 
respect to their wild-caught 
brethren, But in the pursuit of 
game they have a better chance 
than in most other fields of sport 
of rivalling the performances 
of the far more accomplished 
passage-hawk. For, in the first 
place, almost all passage-hawks 
are in the moult when the grouse 
season begins; secondly, the 
passage-hawk, captured in the 
late autumn, has either been 
unemployed during the first 
half of the year, or else has 
been engaged in the pursuit of 
rooks or gulls, or in some other 
occupation which is not quite 
the best calculated to prepare 
her for waiting on over a moor. 
To have an eyess peregrine 
fit to fly grouse on August 12th 
the falconer must not let much 
grass grow under his feet. Some 
of the very few persons who as 
invited guests have seen grouse 
so flown and killed would be 
surprised if they knew what an 
infinity of pains had been taken 
to qualify the hawks to accom- 
plish that difficult task. A 
nestling peregrine will usually 
begin to use her wings in the 
early part of June. If well 
weighted with hack-bells, she 
may have been left out at hack 
until about the third week in 
July. This will leave only 
about three weeks for the work 
of reclaiming her when ‘taken 
up” in the bow-net--enough, 
certainly, but none too much, 
time to prepare her for the 
business. For during those 
days she must be broken to 
the hood, and ‘*manned’”’ so 


thoroughly that she is on good YESS FALCON INTENDED FOR GROUSE-HAWKING, 


terms with pointers and 

retrievers, as well as horses and men and boys. She 
must have been “ made to the lure” to such an extent that she 
will come down to it from the clouds, although not so slavishly 
fond of it as to hang about at a low pitch expecting its appear- 
ance. And then—far inore difficult lesson than all the others— 
she must have learnt to go up to the clouds! ‘For a hawk with 
a low pitch will never be much use at grouse, or indeed at any 
sort of game-hawking. A full-grown grouse is so speedy on the 
wing that with a fair start, especially up wind, he will go almost 
as fast as a peregrine which starts from the same level. Conse- 
quently, the only chance of success is to get the hawk to mount 


Grouse-Hawking. 
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until she is in a position from which she can come down with all 
the force derived from a fall of some one thousand feet. The 
accelerated speed acquired in this headlong fall will bring her up 
to the grouse, if he is anywhere near, almost as if he were stand- 
ing still; and thus, if the blow is well aimed, he will either be 
clutched with one of the formidable talons which are ready to 
dart out like tentacles at him, or knocked head over heels to fall 
on the heather below, and be seized before he has had time to 
get on the wing again. It would require quite a lengthy essay 
to describe the various methods whereby the trainer endeavours 
to induce his pupil to mount high, and it must suffice here to say 
that, unless the young hawk is naturally fond of soaring, an 
infinity of skill and patience is needed to implant this taste in 
her. After all is said and done, many eyesses will never acquire 
the habit; and whenever this is the case it is idle to imagine 
that they will do any good with 
grouse. 

Suppose, however, that the 
young falcon has learnt, when 
the hood is removed and she is 
thrown off from the fist, to go up 
in circles to a good height. The 
word falcon is used advisedly ; 
for the tiercel, or male peregrine, 
is seldom used for this flight. 
He is hardly big enough to have 
either a liking for it or the 
strength to grapple with a bird 
so heavy and vigorous. Imagine, 
then, that a red falcon, well 
hacked and _ thoroughly re- 
claimed, has been taken out 
hooded to the moor; that a 
staunch pointer or setter is 
standing steadily 200yds. ahead, 
and that you have a marker on 
each of the two or three crests of 
hill which command a wide view 
over the moor. Off goes the 
hood, and my lady is quietly 
thrown into the wind. If she 
ranges at all wide, especially 
down wind, the advance which 
you and your friends or assistants 
make in the direction of the 
dog will be slow when her back 
is turned to you, and quicker as 
she comes round on the half of 
the circle towards the men. In 
pushing forward you will use 
all endeavours to get grouse 
flushed at the moment when the 
hawk is‘in a favourable position, 
with her head turned more or 
less the right way. But, do what 
you will, the quarry are not 
likely to be as accommodating 
ac you wish. They have, of 
course, their own idea of what 
the falcon means, and it is 
seldom far from a true one. 
They would be much more 
stupid than they generally are if they elected to make their 
move when they are most likely to fall victims to the stoop 
which they know is sure to come. 

Sooner or later, however; they will get up and hurry off at 
their very-best pace, usually skimming low over the heather. 
Then if you want to do the orthodox thing, you will raise the 
loud war-cry. ‘‘ Hoo, ha, ha, ha!’ is the shout which long 
tradition has prescribed for use on such occasions. It may, if 
the falcon’s back should be turned at the time, have the effect of 
attracting her attention, and, by causing her to turn her head, 
save her the fraction of a,second in turning her course towards 
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the fast-flying quarry. And now you will see the great import- 
ance of the high “ pitch.” If your hawk is well up, she can come 
down with ease from that high elevation to any spot she may 
choose within some hundreds of yards. Instead of flying after 
the retreating grouse, she has only to “turn over,” as it is called, 
and let herself slide down as if on an inclined plane, gathering 
force and velocity as she falls. Before she has thus descended 
to within a few feet of the heather and a few yards behind the 
quarry, her pace will have increased to double theirs. This long 
slanting movement constitutes the first stoop—the most perilous 
of all to the panic-stricken covey. Well done, whether it 
succeeds or not, it is the joy of the game-hawker—a sight, 
once seen, never to be forgotten, even by the least enthusiastic 
stranger. 

Often, of course, the first stoop, even of a passage peregrine 
or of an expert eyess, is unsuccessful. The grouse is a good 
shifter, as well as a good flier from point to point. Then the 
hawk will “throw up” in a long ascending line, to get into 
position for the next stoop. This is also a grand movement, 
only to be fully appreciated by the man who knows by experience 
how much depends upon its masterly execution. Good as it 
may be, the grouse will seem to have gone a long way before 
they are exposed to the next attack of the now angry hawk. But 
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at each successive stoop, with the corresponding convulsive effort 
made in order to escape it, the quarry grows more exhausted, 
and is less likely to survive a fresh onslaught. His main hope is 
that he may get in time to the protecting thicket or wooded place, 
where he can hide his headin peace. The more open the country 
the less able is he likely to be to do this. And well would it 
be for the owners of some such estates if they could know what 
marvellous sport might be had there with one of those same pere- 
grines which so many of them are trying to extirpate and destroy. 
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LTHOUGH a man of letters has occasionally been the subject of a great 
biography, as was the case notably with Johnson, Scott, and Carlyle, 
this, in the nature of the case, can occur but seldom. His most 
vital moments are those devoted to creation, and all the outward 
picture is that of a human being a little wearied, most likely 


writing in a library. This is exceptionally true of ‘‘ The Life of . 


Robert Louis Stevenson” (Methuen), which has been written by his kins‘nan 
Graham Balfour. From disposition as well as ill-health Stevenson was some- 
thing of a recluse, and a great deal of his time was spent abroad and among 
people in whom the English reader is not vitally interested. And yet from 
at least one point of view the man’s life is extremely fascinating. Stevenson 
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was born in 1850 and died in 1894, so that old age never came near him. 
He remained young in spirit to the end, and if he be remembered at all, 
it will te as the poet of youth himself for ever young. Yet it is mo-t difficult 
to realise exactly what his childhood was like. As was rizht and proper ina 
Scotchman relating a Scotciman’s life, Mr. Graham Balfour begins his tale 
with the customary ell of pedigree, which indeed has been set forth before in 
‘©A Family of Engineers ”—this tradition of engineering goin: back as fir as 
1675. His father is described in ‘* Memories and Portraits,” and lives in 
one’s mind as having been a strange mixture of romance and matter-of-fact 
sternness and kindness. The most vivid picture of him in this book is that 
of an “old doted man.” As the old man’s powers began to fail he would 
speak to Louis as though he were still a child. When tney went to the theatre 
together and Louis stood up in his place the father put his arm round him, 
saying, ‘‘Take care, my dearie, you might fall.” At night as he kissed 
his son, he would say reassuring!y, ‘‘ You will see me in the morning, dearie.” 
‘*I: was,” says his daughter-in-law, ‘‘just like a mother with a young child.” 

Stevenson’s boyhood leaves a disazreeable impression behind it of sickness, 
a hacking cough, and weary wakeful nights. Perhaps the most pregnant influence 
in it was that of his nurse ‘*Cummie,” or, to give her her proper name, Alison 
Cunningham, She came when he was a haby eighteen months old, and for 
many years nursed the sickly boy with a rare devotion. And she was as solicitous 
about his soul as his bojy, and taught him the Bible and the Shorter Catechism, 
and made him read an old copy of ‘*A Cloud of Witnesses” and other 
Covenantirg works, inculca ing at the same time a hatred of plays, novels, and 
** the devil’s looks.” It is no wonder that later on Mr. Henley was to find in him 
‘*Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, a little of the Shorter Catechism.” 
To the very end there was just a touch of the Covenanter about him. In very 
early childhood there entered into his life an influe»ce of quite a d fferent sort. 
fis cousin R.A.M.S., to quote familiar initials, spent the winter of 1856-57 with 
him in Heriot Row, and that was the beginning of a lifelong friendship. 
‘* Bob,” as he was affectionately called by his friends and is named here, has not 
gone from us long enough to be forgotten, though no memorial he has left beh.nd 
will convey to succeeding generations his charm, brilliance, and fertility as a 
conversationalist, and the present deponent has argued with him on nearly every 
su ject to which his versatile mind had turned. If the nurse taught Louis 
with the authority begotten of kindness of the harsh, austere Presbyterian 
notions of duty, Bob instilled quite other ideas, not untouched by poetry, yet at 
bottom of the eat-drink-and-be-merry order. Of course, we are anticipating, 
for the two were but children when they played together in the old house in 
Heriot Row during the short winter days »! 1856. Stevenson wrote a great 
deal about the days of his boyhood, but Mr. Balfour’s copious quotations only 
emphasise the fact that it was all written for publication and is not very real. 
He got stronger as he grew older, but things conspired to nurse the artificial. 
There is too much of Edinburgh in it, too much of street life, of town boys’ 
silly amusements, and travel itself appears to have merely signified a too early 
initiation into the mysteries of the smokeroom and the /ab/e a’hote dinner—all 
of them influences as bad as bad could be for a writer. His father destined 
him for the engineering profession, and this end was steidily kept in view 
during his University studies, but he did not incline that way. Of his com- 
panions at this time the portraits are very inadequate. What is quoted from 
Stevenson himself is very sketchy, and Mr. Graham Balfour carries discretion to 
the point of inanity. Take Mr. Charles Baxter, for example. Probably he 
did not like to venture on a strong vivid piciure of this remarkable and lifelong 
friend of Stevenson’s, yet it had to be done if the biography were meant for 
more than a conventionalised drawing. Some of us, of course, did not require 
it, Mr. Lang, Mr. Henley, and Mr. Baxter were our own contemporaries, and 
more or less we are familiar with them, but a biography of Stevenson was not 
worth putting together unless meant for generations that have not this knowledge. 
Without some vigorous description of them it is impossible to get Stevenson 
in his natural surroundings. Again, it is most tantalising to hear of so many 
brilliant conversations and meetings with interesting people and find none of them 
Boswellised. At some of the best moments the biographer might be writing 
from a distance of centuries. The fact that Mr. Henley and Mr. Baxter journeved 
to the Riviera for a week’s conversation with Louis is in itself nothing. What 
did they say or do? There is not in the two volumes a single conversation 
reproduced, or even-described, in any but vague generalities. Yet it is certain 
that a great deal of Stevenson never got into his books at all; that he should 
put himself in scarcely accorded with the ‘‘sedulous ape” principle on which he 
told us his style was formed. It is a very artificial style indeed, and thereon 
hang the omens. For already the best critical opinion is that it will not 
stand wear. 

But apart from his work, the man himself was well worth describing. 
After all that has been written, no more vivid picture has been drawn than that 
in Mr. Henley’s lines : 


‘‘Thin legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably 
Neat footed and weak fingered: in his face— 
Lean, large boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold lipped, rich tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy.” 


In plain prose he is thus described by Mr, Graham Balfour: ‘*In height 
he was about five feet ten, slender in figure, and thin to the last degree. In all 
his movements he was most graceful, every gesture was full of an unconscious 
beauty, and his restless and supple gait has been well compared to the pacing to 
and fro of some wild forest animal. To this unusual and most un-English grace 
was due that he was often taken for a foreigner.” The portrait of him which 
serves as frontispiece to the volume shows the wide-apart eyes and high Scotch 
cheek bones, the face very much alive—weak, tender, irreselute, sensuous, kind. 
It helps us to understand the high spirit that carried him throu zh forty-five years 
of physical tribulation. Disease robbed boyhood of much of the joyousness 
that ought to belong to it, and in later life he appears to have gone on from 
sickness to sickness, from he norrhage to hemorrhage, seldom enjoying a few 
davs of health without their be:ng fo!lowed by prostration. He could not mix 
with his fellows in the manner of one more iobust. For a great deal of his 
life he was an exile seeking health, and even when living at Bournemouth his 
existence presented a melancholy spectacle: ‘ Nearly all the time which was 
not devoted to contending with illness was taken up with his work, and as he 
rarely left home without returning in a more or less disabled condition, he stayed in 
his own house and led the most retired of lives.” | Of course this circumscribed his 
knowledge of life, and accounts for the paucity of characters in his novels. Yet when 
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we look back on it, how splendid is 
the fight he made, and all the more 
splendi | because conducted with gaiety 
and charm ; no folding of the arms or 
silly lamentation over a fate that could 
not be avoided, but day by day and 
hour by hour a manly and frank and 
merry battle, so that he was a delight 
and a comfort to all about him. 
None the less is this to his credit 
because at heart he was weary and 
hated the idea of old age drawing on, 
and, in the fine old phrase, longed for 
rest. More suitable epitaph there 
could not be than his own words 
printed on his Samoan tomb : 


‘Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 
Glad did I live and g'adly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
“ This be the verse vou grave for me; 
Here he lies where Ae longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, 4ome from the sea, 
And the hunter is home from the 
hill.” 
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ABERGAVENNY’S 
SHOOTING GUESTS. 


| N the middle of the shoot- 





ing season it isextremely = ankester. 
appropriate to present 

our readers with a photograph of a very interesting shooting 
party, the members of which are guests of the Marquess of 
Abergavenny. Most of them carry familiar and distinguished 
names. To identify them it is necessary to go from left to 
right. Standing up are: General Williams, H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, Viscount Hardinge, the Earl of Kintore, Lady 
Clementina Walsh, Mr. G. E. Macbean, the Marquess of 
Abergavenny, the Hon. Arthur Walsh, and Colonel FitzGeorge. 
Sitting down are: Lady Henry Nevill, the Marchioness Camden, 
the Right Hon. A. Akers Douglas, Viscountess Hardinge, and 
Miss Duncombe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PLAGUE OF FLIES. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—Being a subscriber to your valuab’e paper, I should be very much obliged 
if you could tell me the best way to get rid of flies, There are at present 
thousands of flies in my stables and saddle-room. During the day they are a 
terrible nuisance to both horse and man, and towards evening they settle in large 
black patches on the ceiling an. wails. —X. 
[ Pe: haps some of our readers could give the result of their experiences. —ED. ] 
A PRIMITIVE FERRY. 
[To THe Epiror oF ‘‘Country LiF.” ] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph showing a pony belonging to the 
Knight of Kerry crossing the ferry from Valencia Island to Portmazee on the 
mainland, Ireland, as I thought it might interest your readers to see a custom 
not in practice in many places, The ponies have to be towed across, as there is 
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no pier on the mainland which admits of the landing of any boat other than an 
open rowing or sailing boat, wh’ch many horses will not face. —L. FrrzGERALD. 


A LEVERET DEFENDING THE NEST. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘ Country Lirs.”] 
S1r,—Wnhen shooting at Catmore, on the Berkshire Downs, near Woolley Park, 
on September 21st, I saw a very pretty incident in hare life. It had been 
a pouring wet morning, and we were in some very dripping swedes. Hares 
were numerous, but we were not shooting them, having as many as we wanted. 
A hare went off rather wild, and one of the walkers found that she had just left 
a nest of four small leverets under the leaves of a big turnip. They were not 
quite so long as my hand, and each had a white spot on its forehead. When the 
man li.ted up a leaf with his stick to show them better, one of the leverets 
came out about eighteen inches from the nest, and, jumping up, struck the stick 
with its paws, making, at the same time, a small snuffling grunt. The other 
three kept quiet, but this little chap acted as champion to the lot, sallying out 
and striking the stick four or five times whenever it was poked at him. Keepers 
have told me that grown-up hares will do exactly the same thing to grazing 
cattle when they come near their young, striking the muzzle of the cow or ox 
with their fore paws, and making a noi-e, and then lying down in the furrow 
again; but I never could have guessed that the fighting instinct could be 
present in a tiny leveret. A three-parts grown one which I found the same 
day in the clover allowed itself to be picked up by the ears —C, J. CorNIsH. 
FLOWERS FOR HOT SANDY BORDER. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if you would give me the names of plants to 
grow in a herbaceous border that has a sandy and very dry soil, All this 
summer it has been scorched up. The border looks fairly well ail through 
May and June; then, if the season is a dry one, it looks so shabby and dried 
up as to be an eyesore. We have plenty of Aaron rods and sunflowers in 
blossom, but nothing else, and if you can kindly give me your advice as to what 
to prepare for next summer, so as to blossom and look gay, I should be greatly 
obliged. We can only do a small amount of watering, ow.ng to the scarcity 
of water.—A, T. D. 

{In the case of a border of this kind, and where also littie watering 
is impossible, one point of importance is to make the soil thoroughly good ; 
it must be well prepared and have plenty of heavy loam dug in. The following 
words of Miss Jekyll in ‘* Wood and Garden ” (page 206) will be helpful to you : 
‘¢ There is notning much more difficult to do in outdoor gardening than to plant 
a mixed border well, and to keep it in beauty throughout the summer. Every 
year, as I gain more experience, and, I hope, more power of critical judgment, 
I find myself tending towards broader and simpler effects, both of grouping and 
colour. Ido not know whether it is by individual pre‘erence, or in obedience 
to some colour law that I can instinctively feel but cannot even pretend to 
understand, and much less to explain, but in practice I always find more satis- 
faction and facility in treating the warm colours (reds and yellows) in graduated 
harmonies, culminating into gorgeousness, and the cool ones in contrasts, 
especially in the case of blue, which I like to use either in distinct, but not 
garish contrasts, as of pale blue with pale yellow, or in separate. cloud- 
like harmonies, as of lilac and pale purple with grey foliage. I am never 
so much inclined to treat the blues, purples, and lilacs in associated 
gradations as the reds and yellows. Purples and lilacs I can put together, but 
not these with blues, and the pure blues always seem to demand peculiar and 
very careful treatment.” This in future planting will give you a guide as to 
colour arrangement.’ We advise you to dig in the soil recommended, and 
plenty of well-decayed manure, while during the summer you must mulch—v.¢., 
put plenty of manure over the border, and cover lightly with soil to hide the 
manure. One of the foremost artist gardeners of the day failed to keep a succession 
of colour this year. Weeks of hot sun and no rain upset calculations entirely. The 
border should be 3ft. deep, and, as the soil is naturally dry, you must place faith 
as much as possible in things that enjoy these conditions. Here are a few 
suggestions. Make groups of tea and hybrid tea roses here and there, choosing 
such varieties as Marie Van Houtte, Maman Cochet and its white sport, Princesse 
de Sagan, Georges Nabonnand, Anna Olivier, and the Hon, Edith Gifford. 
Make groups of the best asters, perennial starwort, or M.chaelmas daisies as 
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they are also called, Aster Amellus, acris, levis, and 
others—yov will get the names of the:e from some good 
garden book—tiger Ilies, Lilium speciosum, and the 
variety album, gaillardias, eryngiums (sea hollies), »h ch 
enjoy a dry, sandy soil, Anenone japonica, and the 
white Honorine Jobert (this must |e well mulcl.ed round), 
colchicums, the purple- lue Crocus speciosus, montbretias 
(these should succeed), cvening primrose, pentstemons, 
Verbena venosa, hardy chrysanth mums, and annuals, but 
you must keep ihe seed-pods picked off. Our space 
is too precious to give a longer list than this, but 
t!ere need be little trouble, if a wise selection is made, in 
getting a bright border until late in sutuen with care-ul 
grouping.——Ep.] 


PARTRIDGES AND_ INSECTS. 

(To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—The correspondence about the food of partridges 
is most interesting to all lovers of shooting, and I am quite 
sure that corn is no more necessary to the partridge 
than sweetstuff to a scioolboy. Grain, doubtless, is an 
attractive luxury, but it certainly is not an indispensable 
food. A striking exampie of this occurred this year. 
For many years I have always shot in Norfolk, with 
iis large stubble, and abundant rootfields, but an oppor- 
tunity arising to rent some shooting within a_ short 
drive of my own door, I found myself in January last 
tenant of 160 acres of woods surrounded by poor grass meadows, which had, 
however, good nesting hedgerows.. Not a grain of corn and not a swede 
turnip had been grown on the farm for years. I found a fair stock of 
prttridges, and though the time was too short to exterminate the vermin 
thoroughly, I have been quite surprised at the large number of partridyes the 
land has produced. In the hatching season, there was.no insect vod, owing to 
the prolonged drought. The anthills were like iron, and often, going on one’s 
hands and knees, instead of the grass teeming with insect life not a creeping 
thing could beseen, Hand- 
reared pheasants did badly, 
but the puartridges and 
wild pheasants led their 
broods to the sofi places 
in the woods, and found 
there the insect life which 
the cooped birds could not 
reach. Those who have 
shot with.me have been 
amazed at the stock of 
partridges, which have no 
grain food of any kind. — 
A. J. WILLIAMS. 


A FLIGHT OF BATS. 
(To THE EpiTor.} 
Sir,—One day recently 
when we were on the golf 
links we noticed an extra- 
ordinary flock of creatures 
over our heads. Thev 
were flying very low, and 
upon looking at then we 
discovered that they were 
bats. Is it usual for them 
to be ou like that (be- 
tween four and five in the 
afternoon), or is it an 
uncommon occurrence? They seemed to be in a verv confused and excited 

state. —I. C. B. 
[Perhaps some of our readers can answer our correspondent’s enquiry.—ED. ] 
AN INTERESTING CATAPULT 
[To THE Eprror or “Country LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I send you photographs of my last toy in the way of projectile weapons, as 
they may be cu ious enough to reproduce in CountTRY LIFE. It is the Ballista or 
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Catapulta invented and used by the Romans and Greeks, and employed on the 
Continent in sieges as late as the fourteenth century ; in fact, till cannon super- 
seded this class of weapon. The Qne'I send you pictures of is about one-third 
real size. It weighs 14 tons. first picture shows four men giving the 
winches a few turns with steel levergin'order to tighten the twisted cord between 
which the butt-end of the arm is fix@]., The twiste | cord is fastened between the 
two winches across the square framework, and co isists of gooyds. of cord }in. 
thick, In its aggregate, as seen in the photograph, it is 6in. thick. In the next 
picture the men are wind- 
ing down the arm of the 
Ballista by means of the 
windlass fixed to its 
framework, The third 
illustration shows the a:m 


“W165 9siet | ded _ ' of the Ballista wound 
a down to its catch and 
unhooked from the wind- 


lass. The large stone 
(20lb.) may be seen in the 
hollow at the end of the 
arm. The weapon is 
about to be discharged 
by pulling the tri ger 
rope lying on the ground, 
and the men are watching 
for the flight of the pro- 
jectile. — RALPH PAYNE 
GALLWEY. 
WINDMILLS. 

(To THE Epiror } 
Sir, —Can you tell me if 
there are any photographs 
or published prints or books 
of ancient windmills with 
descriptions? A clent of 
mine desires to have one 
erected on his estate to raise sea-water to the house, and dislikes the stiff 
mechanical apparatus advertised at the present time. What his desire is is 
Art combined with usefulness. If you can enlighten me on this subject or 
supply the necessary want I should be much obliged. —ARCHITECT. 


[In reply to our question on this matter, a correspondent, who is a well- 
known architect, writes: ‘I do not know nor can I find any publication on old 
windmills, I once contemplated building a windmill for a client myself. My 
first effort, which was unsuccessful, was to buy an old English mil. and mv 
second effort was to get into communication with a Dutch 
windmill maker,. but the price came out excessive, so that 
the idea was abandoned. I should advise ‘‘ Architect ” to 
apply to the English Consul at Amsterdam, or The Ha.ue, 
in order to get into communication with a Dutch wind- 
mill builder. The Dutch are now replacing so many of 
their mills with steam engines that there might be a chance 
of getting an old mill cheap in Ho'land.”—ED.] 

ENCOURAGING KOOKS. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I own an old manor-house in I lampsh’re, which (in 
the language of the house-agents) is ‘‘ approached ” b. a 
double avenue of lime trees, of considerable age and size, 
about a quirter of a mile long. There are also seveial 
high elms about the house, which with ils surroundings 
is just the place where one would expect to find a rookery. 
In spite of every encouragement, however, the rooks do 
1.ot build in the place, though they are frequently about 
in the non-nesting season. I wonder whether you or any 
of your correspondents can tell me if it is possible to cet 
rooks to build in a place they have not naturally taken 
to, and, if so, what inducement one can hold out to 
make them dos». That rooks will build in od lime trees 
I know, as a similar lime ‘avenue within a few miles of 
my house is full df rooks’ nests every year. — The nearest 
rookery—not a large one—is about two miles away.— 
Tupor. .~ a 2 
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